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REVIEWS 





Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d’ Abran- 
tes. Vols. VII. & VIII. Paris: L’Ad- 
vocat; London: Dulau & Co. 

Tuese volumes have arrived so late in the 
week, that we have not time to be very choice 
in our selections from them. However, the 
gossip of the Duchess of Abrantés is always 
delightful; and the work is so full of inter- 
esting matter, that it would be difficult, if we 
opened them at hazard, to light upon anything 
unworthy of notice. 

We shall begin with an anecdote of Junot 
and a young soldier, who afterwards rose to 
high rank in Napoleon’s army. That the 
reader may properly understand the subject, 
we must say a few words in explanation. 
When the grand army was at Boulogne, 
Junot perceiving that the cocked-hats of the 
grenadiers were intolerably inconvenient, 
proposed as a substitute, the grenadier caps 
afterwards in use. This led him also to at- 
tempt the getting rid of queues, powder, and 
pomatum. But as these reforms attacked 
deeply-rooted prejudices, it was dangerous 
to enforce them by authority. Junot, there- 
fore, who was greatly beloved, requested as 
apersonal favour, that the men of hisregiment 
would cut off their hair. Many complied at 
once, and in the end the reform was effected, 

“One morning whilst we were at breakfast, 
Junot was informed that a soldier wished to 
speak to him. The aide-de-camp on duty was 
directed to ascertain what the man wanted. 
The latter replied, that he wished to have an 
audience of the general, and would return if he 
could not then be admitted. Junot was always 
accessible. He had not forgotten that he had 
himself served in the ranks, He therefore 
ordered that the soldier should be shown into 
the drawing-room. His brow, however, con- 
tracted, when the aide-de-camp, said to him in 
an undertone, ‘He wears a top-knot, general, 
and one with flour enough in it to make a 
hasty-pudding.’ 

“On his entering the drawing-room, we per- 
ceived a young man of six and twenty, tall, well- 
made, with agreeable features, and whose man- 
ner indicated that he prided himself not a little 
upon his smart soldier-like appearance. He 
bowed with an easy, natural air, seeming, how- 
ever, embarrassed, as Junot with a severe look 
surveyed his powdered top-knot. But acircum- 
stance which surprised me was, to see the soldier 
interchange a look of acquaintanceship with 
my daughter Josephine, whom I held by the 
hand. She was then three years anda half old, 
was always dressed as a boy, and the grenadiers 
called her their little general. She returned his 
salute by a nod of her beautiful little head, and 
whispered to me, ‘ It is M. Anselme.’ 

“*What is your pleasure, my friend?’ said 
Junot to the young man. 

“*General, I wish respectfully to ask, whe- 
ther there is an order for us to cut off our hair. 


As it was not in general orders this morning, 
thought that-——’ 








—*T have given no order,’ said Junot. ‘I 
insist upon nothing of the kind. I only requested, 
that my grenadiers, whom I consider my friends 
and my children, would do that for me, at which 
they ought not to feel repugnance, inasmuch as 
itis for their own benefit. I thought, that in 
return for what I have done for them,—in re- 
turn for what I have obtained for the corps, the 
most favoured in the service,—my companions 
in danger and glory would not refuse to sacrifice 
to my wish, a handful of hair, which is as in- 
convenient to themselves, as it is unpleasant 
to one who admires the fine fellows he has the 
honour to command. And I must say,—the 
whole of my brave grenadiers have not acted 
like you, for they have almost all complied with 
my wishes; a circumstance which makes me 
feel more sensibly the obstinacy of those who 
have not....But, what is it you want?’ 

“Junot was angry, and I perceived that he 
had some difficulty in restraining himself. The 
young man betrayed emotion, but not fear. 
Having advanced a few steps, he said, 

“* General, throughout the division which 
you command, there is nota heart more devoted 
to you, than that of Anselme Pelet. Iam not 
disobedient, General, nor am I obstinate. Per- 
mit me to prove it. 

** « General,’ he continued, ‘ I have a mother 
whom I love and respect, as it is said you love 
and respect yours. When I left my home to 
join my regiment, she asked me to cut off my 
hair and leave it to her. I refused.....I have 
also a mistress to whom I am passionately de- 
voted ;’ as the young man said this, he blushed 
deeply. ‘She too asked me for some of my hair to 
make a necklace, and I refused to give her even 
a lock.....I could refuse even the Emperor 
himself.....But I see I must sacrifice this hair. 
--e.1 am the only one of my company who has 
not done so... «+ They have all done it for you, 
General, and shall I be the only one to displease 
you? No, Sir, I will not; but I have a favour 
to ask in return.’ 

“ So saying, he drew from his pocket a large 
pair of scissors, and presented them to Junot, 
who asked him what he meant. 

“*Why, General, that you will, with your 
own hands, cut off my hair. If it be a sacrifice, 
I shall then feel it less.’ 

“ As he ceased speaking, he held down his 
head covered with a profusion of the most beau- 
tiful hair I ever beheld. It was long, thick, 
flowing in natural ringlets, and of the most per- 
fect auburn. Qn receiving the scissors, and 
seeing his head bowed down before him, waiting 
to be shorn of its locks, Junot, naturally kind, 
felt so much emotion, that his hand was not 
steady. 

“* My friend,’ he said to the young soldier, 
‘ this is a sacrifice, as you said just now, and [ 
wish for no sacrifices. Keep your hair.’ 

“No, General, it must be cut off. If it 
were not, I should be the only one in my com- 
pany who wore it.....1 am not quarrelsome, 
but I never shun any man who wishes to quarrel 
with me; and I should not like to be the cause 
of disturbances, to which my singularity could 
not fail to lead.....Pray, General, cut off the 
first lock.’ And he again bent his head. 

“¢ Consider of it again,’ said Junot. * Would 








you like to leave the grenadiers and return to 
your former corps 2’ 

“The soldier drew himself up; his eyes, 
though moist with emotion, emitted sparks of 
fire. 

“Would you then send me back as guilty of 
insubordination, General? I have always done 
my duty, and General Dupas will tell you, that 
Anselme Pelet is a good and loyal soldier.’ 

«Junot made no further remark, but, ap- 
proaching the young man, cut off his hair, 
which fell in iarge masses around him. 

“Where do you come from?’ said Junot. 

“¢From Burgundy, General.’ 

“* Indeed !’ 

“Yes, General, from Etormay, near Bussy- 
le-Grand.’ 

“* And why did you not tell me that we were 
countrymen ?’ 

“* Because I should have seemed to be soli- 
citing a favour, and I would obtain favours only 
as a reward for good service.’ 

“ Junot and I interchanged looks. ‘ That lad 
will get on,’ said he, after the soldier was gone ; 
‘a man with such feelings as he evinces is 
adapted for great and noble actions.’ ”’ 


This anecdote is of more importance than 
may at first appear; it has its application. 
We rather think queues are cut off, and mus- 
tachios stuck on, by general order in other 
services; and the difference may explain 
the personal devotion of the French soldiers 
to their officers.— 

It will, no doubt, be interesting to our 
military readers, to learn Napoleon’s opinion 
on the qualities necessary to constitute an 
accomplished general officer. 


Napoleon's Idea of what constitutes a good General. 


“ Napoleon said one day that courage was not 
the first quality necessary in a general officer, 
particularly in one commanding an army. I 
did not, at first, seize the true sense of his pro- 
position, but he afterwards developed his idea 
so clearly, that I comprehended it in all its bear- 
ings. 

*«* Why,’ said he, ‘has the soldier so high a 
respect for his commanding officer? Because 
he knows him to be a man of superior informa- 
tion. He follows him with confidence across 
deserts, over mountains, through countries un- 
known to himself, but with which he supposes 
his General acquainted. When courage is 
united with talent, then the general officer be- 
comes an accomplished soldier. Still this cou- 
rage must not be rash; it must not lead him to 
expose the lives of his men for the sake of mere 
fighting. People are sometimes surprised at 
the rapid promotion of a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
first raised to the rank of Colonel, and imme- 
diately after, to that of Brigadier-General. It 
is because the newly-promoted Colonel does not 
anwer the expectations which were conceived of 
him. It is irue that he bravely leads on his 
regiment in action ;—but, like a hair-brained 
boy, to the mouth of the enemy’s cannon, so that 
he returns from every action with one wound 
more, but with fifty men less. Now such aman 
is a bad Colonel. He is a good soldier; but, as 
he cangot be put into the ranks, why he is 
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made a general officer, and is very efficient un- 
der a commander who knows where to place 
him. And this is the kind of knowledge neces- 
sary to a War Minister.’ Napoleon gave great 
extension to his idea, and, in illustration, men- 
tioned several names, which it is needless here 
to repeat. He cited Kellermann—afterwards 
created Duke of Valmy—as combining talents 
with the most undaunted courage. Lannes was | 
also mentioned by him as the most perfect mo- | 
del of an acc omplished soldier. He afterwards 
named one of the most celebrated men in his 
army, and said, with a smile, ‘ Well! this man 
has immense talent, and yet he dislikes gun- 
powder. But what matters that? So long as 
the soldiers under his command are ignorant 
of it, I] prefer him to a knight errant riding in 
search of perilous adventures. But, on the 
other hand, the troops must not know that their 
General is a coward.’ ”’ 

The following laughable anecdote is a cu- 
rious instance of monomania. The hero of | 
the tale is a brother of the cclebrated Qua- 
tremére de Quincy, so well known in the li- 
terary and scientific world. 


$a 


The Marine Cavalry. 


“MM. Quatremeére-Disjonval was a little de- 
ranged, but not mad enough to be confined. In 
1793, when great talkers obtained the credit of 
great wit, he had been appointed Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, but was dismissed on the restoration of 
public order. From that period, having become 
absorbed by the military mania, he was in the 
habit of following a drum wherever he heard it. 
His pockets were always filled with projects of 
the most absurd kind; and his folly was the 
more deplorable, as he was a man of extraordi- 
nary erudition. He had presented several of 
his plans to Junot, one of which was to bring 
live sprats from Nantes to Paris, and another to 
enable the grand army to reach England with- 
out encountering storms, or being exposed to 
an attack by the British fleet. Junot, from re- 
spect for the poor man’s brother, received him 
always with kindness, but advised him to 
meddle less with the projected invasion of Eng- 
land, which, at that period, was the particular 
object of his monomania. He, however, wan- 
dered, like a guilty soul in purgatory, from one 
camp to another with some new project in his 
head, when his evil genius led him to Ostend. 

* Davoust, who then commanded at Ostend, 
was not acquainted with him or his peculiarities; 
nor was this General at all of easy access. M. 
Quatremere often called to see Davoust, but 
could not succeed. 

“One day, as the General returned from a 
review, M. Quatremeére, who had been waiting 
for hin at his own door, presented him, the in- 
stant he got off his horse, with a manuscript 
neatly tied up with red and blue ribbons, say- 
ing :—‘ General, this is a new method of con- 
veying our brave soldiers to England:’ this was 
his usual phrase—‘ the plan is sure and econo- 
mical; a little extraordinary perhaps, but it is 
by men such as you, General, that great and 
heroic undertakings are carried into effect.’ 

“ Davoust was in the habit of galloping 
through the muddy strects of Ostend, as all 
know who were acquainted with him, surrounded 
by a set of ugly little Arabs who splashed along 
and described a circle of mud round their mas- 
ter. His staff, not caring to receive upon their 
clothes the showers of mud thrown up by these 
swarthy attendants, always Kept at a distance 
behind, so that when Davoust arrived at his 
door, there was nobody present to inform him | 
who Quatremére- Disjonval was. Having taken 
the manuscript, he left the poor Ex-Adjutant- 
General in the hall, and walked into the dining- | 
room, which was upon the ground floor. Mean- 
while the staff- officers and aides-de-camp arrived 
and surrounded the poor projector, who, perceiv- 








ing among them a colleague in science (for the 
poor man had really great acquirements), went 
and shook him by the hand and solicited his 
good offices with the Commander-in-Chief. This 
colleague (then a captain upon Davou: st’s staff) 
was no other than Bory de St. Vincent, who, 
well acquainted with all Quatre mére’s follies, 
promised his assistance,—and would willingly 
have promised anything, to get rid of the poor 
man. 

“ Next morning the Gene asked, 
is the person from whom I received a 
yesterday, on my return from the review ? 
are many good things in it.’ 

“The manuscript ran follows :—* Who 
would have imagined before it was done, that 
the ox would be brought to labour for man—that 
the dog would be made to hunt for him—-the 
horse to carry him—the elephant to obey him, 
or that he could reduce the faleon to submis 
sion? Who would have thought that the ani- 
mals inhabiting the two elements of earth and 
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air would change their habits a bee 
slaves? Yet such things are seen, bee 

exist. Water alone has not been he useful to 
mean. Now is the time to subdue that element, 


and make its inhabitants contribute to the glory 
of the French armies!’ 

“Tt would be too long to enumerate all t 
wild ideas contained in this singular productio on; 
I shall therefore come immediate ly to the point. 
After quoting the authority of Pliny, recapitu- 
lating all that has been said in n< eee history 
respecting the intelligence of animals, M. Qua- 
tremére es d that there was not less intel- 
ligence among fish than was evinced by the 
camel, the horse, the elephant, or the 
bird. As these were t taught, why should not tish 
be also susce ptible of instruction? And again, 
upon Pliny’s authority, calling to mind the 
Athenian medals, with a view ‘of the port of 
Pireus, and the figure of a dolphin carrying a 
man upon its back, he proposed, that a certain 
number of porpuses—to which he gave the 
name of dolphins—should be trained 
soldiers upon their backs. Nothing was easier, 
he stated, than to effect this. The sailors of the 
flotilla were to be employed in catching porpuses, 
which were to be kept, fed, and tamed in the 
interior basins of the port, and broke in to carry 
each a soldier. Thus would a marine cavalry be 
formed, which could easily cross the channel. 
The writer then described, with great minute- 
ness, how the bridles, the bits—for the porpus 
has a large mouth—and the other accoutrements 
were to be made. He had gone so far as to pro- 
vide against the possibility of the fish diving in 
the open sea, by fastening to them bladders sur- 
rounded with cork. * 

* Davoust, who had never before 
Quatre: mere-Disjonval, w ; 

all this fine-soundi 
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rider. All this daz: ed | im for aimoment; but, 
unf! riunate ly for Quatreme any he happened to 
say at breakfa tS B ith! » Fii t Con ul will 


ont him with a regi- 
may adie what tl 
build barracks 


be astonished when I pre 
ment of tritons. They 
Boulogne, but they will 
enough before the 
as this.’ 

“ But as he ate his breakfast, he again read 
a few lines of the manuscript, and the thing ap- 
peared to him somewhat more doubtful. He be- 
came thoughtful,and was in deep meditation when 
the chief of his stafi,; Gencral Mathew Dumas, 
made his appearance. On hearing of the afiuir, 
the latter burst into a fit of laughter. Davoust 
said not a word; but his silence had a sinister 
meaning for Quatremeére ; for the General fan- 
cied that the projector had mystified him. 

“ ¢Florainville,’ said he on a sudden to the 
commandant of the gendarmerie attached to his 





‘long 
y hit upon such an expedient 
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to carry | 


head quarters, ‘go and have that fool Quatre. 
m¢re- Disjonval apprehended; then let his hands 
be tied, and let him be sent to Paris on foot, 
This cruel order was executed.” 





Before we translate the observations of the 
amiable Duchess on Napoleon’s coronation, 
an anecdote of Pius VII. will not be out of 
place. 

Pius VII. and Cervoni. 

“There was an expression in the countenance 
of Pius VII., which none of his portraits haye 
ever conveyed; and if all give a copy of his 
features, none has ever given a correct idea of 
their expression, which was mild and lively at 
the same time. His extreme paleness contrasted 
with his jet black hair, produced a surprising 
effect, on the first sight of this venerable old 
man, dressed in white, with a tinge of red re. 
flected upon him, which imparted a singular and 
coqguettish tint to his complexion. 1 confess, 
that, on being presented to him, I was seized 
with a deep feeling of interest and veneration, 
solely inspired by his person. He presented me 
with a beautiful chaplet and relic, and seemed 
much ple ased at receiving my thanks in Itali 








i 





This brings to my recollection an anecdote 
relating te General Cervoni, who was very inti- 
mate with my brother and my husband. 


* All the constituted bodies, and the primary 
and secondary authorities, paid their respects to 
the Pope, on his arrival at Paris. The generals 
were not among the last to tender their homage, 
although they were not over and above religious, 
yo f repugnance to do 
h ileal the Emperor very much, 
On the day of their visit, they debated among 
themselves, who should be the spokesman. 
Several among them spoke Italian ‘well; and 
General Sebastiani, who has always been fond of 
making speeches, offered his services with that 
dogmatical air which would have procured bin 
the honour he sought; but he was too young a 
general officer; and, besides, he resembled too 
nearly the actor Gavaudan, in the ‘Reine de 
Golconde.” Not that the Pope could have 
known that; but Sebastiani was so long-winded, 
and so fond of listening to the sound of his own 
voice, that it was feared the Pope would not listet 
toit. The choice, therefore, fell upon General 
Cervoni. 

‘* This choice, than which none could have 
been better or more approp was, however, 
s singular under the circumstances I am about to 
explain. At the period when, under Alexander 
Berthie r, the French entered Rome, Cervoni, 

then a ae dier-ge neral, Was appointed com- 
mandant of that city, and he executed his charge 
in a military manner. It had been rey oan 
that it was he who arrested Pius VI, but this 
was net true, Nevertheless, he had the credit 
of it, and the name of Cervoni was an object of 
terror The Pope had received this un- 
f: ‘tg impression 1, ant 1, without knowing 
the Genera!, dreaded him as he dreaded Satan 
“ ip rvoni had a beautiful voice, deep, 

s, and full: the Pope’s, on the contrary, was 
nasal, and somewhat soprano. Thus the 
contrast became inexpressibly ludicrous, when 
Pius VIL, with the pure and elegant 
Italian accent of Cervoni, advanced towards 
him, and commenced the following dialogue :-— 
“ ©Come lei parla bene I’ Italiano!’ 

“ ¢Santo Padre, sono quasi Italiano!’ 
“«*Ohr— 

sia Sono Corso?’ 

© ¢Oh!—Oh!’ 

** © Sono Cervoni!’ 

« ¢Oh!—Oh!—Oh!’ 4 
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+ How well you speak Italian! 
Holy Father, I am almost an Italian! 
Oh !— 
I am a Corsican ! 
Oh !—Ob !— 
1 am Cervoni! 
Oh!—Oh !—Ohb! 
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uttered, he drew back a step, until the mantel- 
piece prevented him from going further. The 
name of Cervoni made such an impression upon 
him, that his pale complexion assumed a death- 
like hue; and Cervoni, knowing the efiect it 
would produce, had prepared himsel/ for it be- 
forehand.” 

We conclude our translations this week 
with the following original remarks on the 
Emperor Napoleon’s coronation :— 

“This ceremony has been so often described, 
that it is needless here to give an account of it. 
I shall, therefore, only state what I fancied I 
remarked in the Emperor, and what struck me 
the most on this day, the sole one of its kind in 
the annals of history. 

“Napoleon was very calin. I observed him 
attentively, to see if I could perceive that the 
pulsations of his heart under the imperial mantle 
were more quick, than under the uniform he 
usually wore. But I saw no difference, although 
I was uot more than ten paces from him. ‘The 
length of the ceremony seemed to tire him, and 
I every now and then detected a suppressed 
yawn. But he did all he was told to do, and 
that always with propriety. When the Pope 
made the triple unction, I perceived by the ex- 
pression of his eyes, that he thought more of 
wiping off the oil than of anything else. I was 
so accustomed to his look, that I may say 1 an 
certain of this. lng me 

“As the Pope was about to take from the 
altar the crown, called that of Charlemagne, 
Napoleon seized it, and with his own hands put 
itupon his head. His countenance, wlways so 
expressive, was at this moment sublime. ‘There 
was an extraordinary play of the muscles, which 
imparted to it something bevond beauty. ‘This 
was a solitary moment in his life. He had 
taken off the laurel wreath of gold, which he 
wore when he entered the church, and which 
was much better suited to his face than the close 
crown, the contact with which, however, im- 
parted a noble dignity to his features. 

* Just at this moment one of those incidents 
occurred, which, when they are foll: 
event of importance, are not noticed 
are secretly treasured up by superst 
made use of when an opportunity offer 
ld vaulted ceilings of Notre Dame, which 
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posed to the percussion of the he 
preparations for the apprea r 
Pe i Py 
had been damaged in many pla ind several 
small bits of stone had fallen in different parts 
ofthe church. At the instant, when Napoleon 

















placed thx own upon his head, one of these 
bits, about the size of a hazel nut, fell from the 











roof, upon the shoulder of the Emperor, slid 
upon the hood of his mantle, rolled down the 
steps of the altar, near the Pope’s throne, and 
was picked up by an Italian priest, who has 
probably kept it, if he perceived that it touched 
the head of him who had just been made one 
God's anointed. I was struck with the 
Stance. At such a moment 
nous to those who observe. I did not, however, 
mention it. I know not whether my compa- 
nions perceived this stone; I did not call their 
attention to it. In the evening I mentioned 
the circumstance to Junot, who had seen no- 
thing of it, although he was close to the Em- 
peror. He approved of my prudent silence. 
No motion of the Emperor could have led Junot 
to suppose that such a thing had occurred ; and 
yet it appears to me that he must have felt it ; 
for, however small the bit of stone, yet, falling 
from so great a height, its specific gravity must 
have been so much increased that I cannot think 
he was not aware of its having struck him. 
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everything 





“ Every eye was now directed to the steps of 


the altar upon which the Emperor stood, to see 
Josephine receive from him the crown, and be 


“At each interjection which the pontiff 








anointed as Empress of the French. What a | Unfortunately, they are not all. To say no- 


moment! what a proof of attachment was she 
receiving from him who then loved her with a 
strength of affection with which she ought to 
have been satisfied, because it was real, and 
supported by the strongest testimonies. * * 

* When it wastime for the Empress to take an 
active part in the great drama, she descended 
from her throne, advanced towards the altar 
where the Emperor was waiting for her, followed 
by her ladies of the palace and her maids of 
honour. Her mantle was borne by the Princess 
Caroline,} the Princess Julia,t the Princess 
Eliza, and the Princess Louisa.§ A 
striking beauty in Josephine was, independently 


of the elegance of her figure, the carriage of her | 


head, and the noble and graceful manner in 
which she walked and turned round. I have 
had the honour of being presented to true prin- 
cesses, as they call them, in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and I can declare, on my conscience, 
that I never saw one who made such an impres- 
sion upon me as Josephine. She combined 
elegance with majesty, and no woman ever sat 
upon a throne with a more dignilied and truly 
royal bearing.” 

We shall continue our translations next 
week. 





Liprary or Usrtrun KNOWLEDGE. 
Useful and Ornamental Planting. London: 
Baldwin & Co. 


Ir would be difiicult to name a subject of 


much greater importance than that to which 
this treatise applies, or, at the same time, 
more in need of the revision of a writer who 
can separate the really useful part of the 
knowledge of gardeners and foresters, from 
the mass of prejudice, erroneous opinions, and 
even downright ignorance, under which it 
lies almost buried. We wish we could say 
that the author of the present work had ac- 
complished this: he has certainly produced 
a useful and well-written book, in which a 
good deal of valuabie information is com- 
prised in a small compass, but not such a 
work as the present state of knowledge had 
led us to expect. His seventh chapter is the 
best; and the second, in which the phenomena 
of vegetation are explained, is the least satis- 
y. What, f ance, are we to think 
of the physiologist who tells us, that a root 
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consists of t distinct parts, piih, wood, 
and bark—who gives a long account of the 
pith of roots, and even assures us, that the 
fibres of the root are produced in winter by 


the aid of their reservoir of nutriment in the 
pith ?—and yet in no root has ever a particle 
of pith been seen ;—one of the commonest 
known distinctions between roots 
in the absence of pith 

ormer. At pas -e are told, that 
(m« aning cuticle), in old stems 
1 branches, often attains to consid 
ekness, becoming hard, rough, or granu- 
lated, 1 in the oak, &c.: we believe, 
nevertheless, that it never loses its original 
membraneous char and cc 
“hard, rough, granulated” rind of 
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the bark, consisting of the liber and cellular 
integument of several years, distended and 
rent by the annual increase of the wood in 
diameter, is no proof of it. 

Mistakes of this kind are sad blemishes 
upon any work, and especially upon one 
ushered into the world under such auspices. 
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thing of careless printing, numerous typo- 
graphical or orthographical errors, false con- 
cords, and the usual verbal blunders of mere 
gardeners, we have complaints to make of a 
graver nature. In one of the lists of trees 
enumerated as fit for the planter’s purpose, 
we find Pinus uncinata, which can scarcely 
be said to exist in this country, and Pinus 
taxifolia, of which nothing but a few dried 
specimens has ever been seen by any Euro- 
At page 45, the live oak of Carolina 
is recommended for trial on the coasts of 
England as a screen against the sea blast. 
The live oak! which even in North America 
will not exist as a tree to the northward of 
Cape Fear, and which only thrives in an 
atmosphere rendered, for such latitudes, most 
unusually damp and heated by the local but 
powerful influence of the gulf stream. 

We observe that this work is to be followed 
by another upon Orchard Planting. Let us 
hope that these remarks, which are written 
in a spirit far from unfriendly, will induce 
the author to be as correct in theory as he 
is skilful in mere practical details. 

















he Spanish Novelists, a Companion to the 
lialian and German Novelists. By 'Tho- 
mas Roscoe, Esq. London: Bentley. 
“Tus (exclaims a French writer) is a mat- 
ter-of-fact age ;”? now we rather think it is 
an age of fiction. History, science, and even 
law and divinity, are offered to the public in 
the disguise of novels ;—we have fashionable, 
domestic, political, satirical, historical, reli- 
gious novels; and yet it would appear that 
we cannot manufacture them fast enough, 
for we have re-publications of the old ones in 
the ‘ Novelist’s Library’ and the ‘ Standard 
; nd Germany, Italy, and now 
“ulled on to furnish their quotas. 
3s of literature Spain is pre- 
ntiy rich—yet we doubted, when we 
first read the announcement of this work, 
and the perusal has rather confirmed our 
fears, whether translations would gratify the 























English reading public of the year 1852. The 
Spanish novels generaily have little plot, and 


are ofien wanting even in the connecting 
interest of a story: scoundrelism, either in 
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humble life, when it assumes the character 
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of a vagabond, and lives by its 
life, v 1 tricked out in fine 
sharping gallant, is the lay figure from which 
the artist is often content to work; and the 
excellence of many of the most celebrated 
consists wholly in the inimitable wit of the 
writer. Unfortunately, this is not to be un- 
derstood by intuition, nor translated by a 
dictionary. A publisher’s commands may 
have creat weight and influence, but here 
they lose their authority. Th 
tavos may be produced, and paragraphs and 
trade criticism may sell the edition—but the 
public will remain as utterly ignorant as 
heretofore of the Spanish novelists. We do 
not say this disparagingly of our friend Mr. 
Roscoe, but despairingly of such a work, 
We doubt, indeed, if any man could succeed 
with the picaresca or roguish class of novels, 
(not only the more numerous but the better.) 
who had not, in addition to a most intimate 
knowledge of the language, matriculated at 
El Avapies, and taken a doctor's degree in 
our own college of St. Giles—he would then 
find difficulties enough for an ordinary life, 
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Of another class, the novela amorosa, few 
could be translated, for more intelligibl 
reasons—they literally reek of the stews and 
the brothel—their licentiousness would not 
be endured—the “ moral and exemplary 
novels,” as they are called, of that noble 
lady Dona Maria de Zayas, or the far-famed 
Celestina, and twenty other celebrated works 
we could name, would fright the isle from 
its propricty. ‘The novela alegorica satirica 
have indeed been translated with pre-eminent 
success, and so far the question may be 
thought settled. The Diablo cojuelo of Gue- 
vara is become native, as it were, in every 
language in Europe. 

In the present work Mr. Roscoe offers 
specimens of these several varieties, from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century. Here 
then, at the threshold, we are of opinion 
he has erred—why stop at the seventeenth 
century ?—surely we could have spared a 
few specimens from the abundance of the 
amorosa which he has offered, for a little 
variety; for one or two of the inimitable 
chapters on education, from Fr. Gerundio— 
or a hearty laugh at the Arragonese, from 
the Serafina of Mor de Fuentes. We think, 
too, that in a collection of Spanish novels we 
ought to have had some specimen of one of 
the best, ‘ La vida del Escudero Marcos de 
Obregon.’ It was from this work that Le 
Sage copied so largely and so literally, and 
though there is but little interest in the plot, 
it contains some admirable scenes and inimit- 
able characters. However, we shall not cavil 
at the selection, which, though it might have 
been improved, is not, on the whole, a bad 
one. 

The specimens generally are very freely 
translated, and, in some instances we see, 
or imagine we see, a paraphrase on the old 
translations. Now, without any laboured 
comparison, we must state, for the informa- 
tion of our readers, that where old transla- 
tions exist, the strong presumptions are, that 
they are the better. Our early writers were 
intimately conversant with Spanish literature 
—our dramatists were indebted to the Spa- 
nish novelists to an extent scarcely credible— 
half or even more of the plots of Beaumont and 
Fletcher are taken from them ; the original 
and translations were written in co-existing 
ages, when the language of the one nation 
offered synonymes for the other, because the 
same customs and manners existed in both: 
difficult, therefore, as it may have been at 
any time to translate the idiomatic and 
wordy wit of the Spanish novelists, it is more 
difficult now. The reprint of an old Spanish 
novel would require notes if published in 
Spain, though Spain has stood still while all 
the world has been progressing onwards ; 
we were prepared, therefore, to forgive Mr. 
Roscoe for a running commentary in the way 
of explanation :—but he is a bold man; he 
has, we suppose, so transferred the very spirit 
of the original into modern English, that we 
believe only one note is found necessary ; 
and certainly that one will excuse him with 
us for all omissions, for he actually explains 
cardenal tobe “ a Spanish fly,” instead of the 
weal raised by a whip or rod. 

‘The Biographical Notices are reasonably 
well written, excepting only that of Cer- 
vantes. As to the abominable spelling of 
the Spanish words and names, we presume 
it must pass, as an allowed privilege claimed 
of right by English writers ; but it is hardly 








excusable in a Spanish translator, to call 
a Spanish prince Don Tuerto, or Mister 
One-eye. Perhaps Mr. Roscoe thought that 
it was his surname, and not his nickname ; 
but even then a Spaniard would not prefix 
the Don; we have heard them laugh heartily 
when Don Telesforo has been in their pre- 
sence called Don Trueba. 

We hope we have not been unkind to the 
translator: Mr. Roscoe is a most amiable 
and excellent man, and that is ten thousand 
times better than being a Spanish scholar ; 
but it is our duty to comment on his work, 
and, as critics, we strive to be impartial, 
even perhaps against better feelings; but 
whoever shall attentively weigh and con- 
sider our judgment, will see that nothing 
said goes to condemn the work, which, on 
the whole, is creditable, and will serve to 
fill a vacant niche on our library shelves. 








The East India Sketch-Book ; comprising an 
Account of the Present State of Society in 
Calcutta, Bombay, §c. 2 vols. London: 
Bentley. 

Tuese volumes open well. The introductory 

chapter is strange and rambling, but clever, 

and awakens interest. ‘‘ India,” the writer 
begins, “the land of enchantment,—the trea- 
sure-house from which imagination culls its 
brightest images of splendour,—the ‘ golden 
crient,’ glittering in the best brilliance of sun 
and song,—peopled by the creations of ‘ The 

Arabian Nights,'—the Chersonese, abound- 

ing ‘in gold and silver, and all manner of 

precious stones,’ —land of promise and hope! 

“What a vintage seems in the perspective 
to invite the hand of the reaper! * * What 
a field for the exercise of a laudable curiosity 
is spread out-around us! Strange, wonderful 
in their unchangeableness, is the race amidst 
whom we dwell! We wander, as it were, 
amongst the patriarchs of ancient days ;—we 
travel back three thousand years into the 
past,—we are contemporaries of the ages 
that entombed the Pharaohs. The ‘ oxen 
tread out the corn around us,’ and ‘the 
camels go to water at the well,’ and ‘two 
women are grinding corn at the mill:’ and 
familiarity makes us forget that these things 
were thus when the steward of Abraham first 
met the fair Rebekah at even-tide, on his 
journey for the bride of his master’s heir.”’ 

But the work itself does not realize this 
“arly promise; it wants coherence and con- 
nexion, and the continued effort in many 
chapters to be light, lively, sparkling, and 
brilliant, becomes at last a little wearisome 
to the reader; there are, however, some 
graphic pictures of Indian life, and one, 
which we shall now quote, is only inferior to 
a sketch by Mrs. Trollope—it is called 

Extracts from a Subaltern’s Journal of a March. 

“Well, we are at the end of our first day’s 
march, thank Heaven!—Now that child cries! 
—it really és amazing that subalterns wi/d marry! 
—What business have girls to come out and put 
temptation in one’s way ?—however, they pay 
fur it—so do we! 

‘* Friday.—Got up to Burragaum—no eggs— 
no milk—a fowl] and rice—forgot arrow root— 
ditto biscuits—the child crying with hunger, 
and my wife as cross as the very devil. —Dread- 
fully rocky road, large stones lying under our 
feet in all directions. The bearers let the palan- 
quin fall—once only—what a squall she made! 
—I only wonder it was not broken to atoms— 
what would have become of us!—Wind scems 





—_—_—. 


getting up—fear the Monsoon will overtake ys 
—>pity it travels so uncivilly fast—wish it would 
lend us the same conveyance. 

“ Saturday.— As 1 expected, last night it 
blew a hurricane—the tent was blown down— 
could not, for the life of me, imagine where 
my wile had disappeared—heard her, at last, 
crying out from beneath a khenaut—fitty yards 
of tent-cloth being an unpleasant petticoat, — 
Ground one entire quagmire, where, like Noah's 
dove, our feet found no resting-place——Put my 
wife and child in the palkie, and advised her to 
be quiet whilst things were putting to rights,— 
Found half our supplies had been demolished in 
the storm—pretty prospect !—a week without 
beer or brandy—wish the Commander-in-Chief 
were in my place just now. 

“* Sunday.—Kept our ground all day—wea. 
ther close and damp, and occasional showers, 
The Ayah and the Amah quarrelling from morn. 
ing till this present time of writing—chatter, 
chatter, chatter; the worst of itis, no cure is tobe 
expected, for they always contrive to stop short of 
blows.—If they could be excited to punish each 
other !—but that is never to be expected from 
a Hindoo, man or woman—baut, haut, and that 
is the whole. Rejoiced by the sight of the Tap- 
pal—two letters—both duns. The original debt 
has doubled itself, I find, with their blessed rate 
of interest !—twelve per cent !—and people cry 
out against usury laws !—let them come to India, 
They are so ready to give credit, that one is 
tempted to extravagance, and marriage, and 
perpetual exile. 

“ Monday.—Advanced another stage —are 
likely to remain some time—pleasant rest, in- 
deed! It rained all night; and the natural con- 
sequence is, the coming down of the river.—I 
have tried a mile lower down, and it is not ford- 
able—sweet place for the pitching of our taber- 
nacle, indeed! A rocky plain, a village halfa 
mile off, and a nullah in the way: so the Sepoys 
are constantly grumbling at the difticulty of 
getting our supplies. —Baby ailing—poor little 
wretch !—this is ‘to be nursed in the lap’ of 
oriental luxury. The outer khenaut is wet 
through ; and the trench they have dug round, 
seems threatening to overflow every hour.—l 
expect to fall into fever; and how to get on, 
Heaven only knows !—One has nothing left for 
it, but to fold oneself in one’s boat cloak, and 
pass away quietly; for the hope of timely medi- 
cal aid kere is out of the question—require an 
extra glass to keep up the vis vite, and cannot 
positively afford it, our stock is so reduced, 

** Tuesday. — River continues impassable ; 
poor child sick. 

“ Wednesday.— Ditto, ditto. 

** Thursday.—I\bidem. 

“ Friday.—Started at three, A.M., report 
being made that the river was fordable. Bearers, 
as usual, carried the body of the palkie on their 
shoulders ; nevertheless, my wife got a demi- 
bath. Came to our ground late, and found the 
people had pitched at the wrong village, which 
was deserted, and of course nothing to be ob- 
tained in the way of supplies. Got some rice and 
dried fish ; obliged to alleviate the child’s hun- 
ger with congee-water. Could not remain, so 
sent on the things four miles, and of course got 
to the ground before the fly was raised—chill, 
wet, and uncomfortable; the ground damp, 
and shivering as if we all had intermittents. 
Cook came up three hours after; pretended he 
had lost his way; thrashed him scundly, and 
felt warm and comfortable with the exercise.” 

“ Monday.—Woke this morning at three 
o'clock ; am not aware that any noise disturbed 
me. * * Found the corner seam of the khenaut 
cut open, just at the foot of my couch, and a 
bullock-trunk abstracted. Rose in alarm and 
called my wife, who, naturally enough, went 
into hysterics, at the consciousness of the thief’s 
former proximity, Gave the alarm, and a hot 
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ursuit commenced. Ascended an adjacent 

bund, found the trunk broken open, and sundry 
of its contents scatterred about, the thieves 
having apparently been interrupted in the act 
of examining the spoil. Recovered the major 
portion of the wearing apparel, but saw no traces 
of forty rupees which had been deposited therein. 
Found on inquiry, that the chain which ought 
to secure the trunks, had been missing at the 
Jast stage. Have not the least doubt one of 
my own fellows was, if not the perpetrator, at 
least particeps criminis. * * 

“ Tuesday.—Got newspapers by Tappal to- 
day, anda letter from Andrews—kind, friendly, 
and just what a brother-officer’s ought to be. 
Invites us to put up in his quarters on joining, 
until we can find a house. Very glad to find 
ourselves certain of a shelter; Ann is quite en- 
livened by the prospect, notwithstanding the re- 
trospect of last night’s losses. * " 

“ Wednesday.—Kept awake all last night by 
the performance of a marriage-ceremony in the 
village. We were pitched so close as to have 
the full benefit of their horrible discord.—What 
is meant by a natural taste for music? * * * 

“ Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday.—Made 
the usual progress with the usual disagreea- 
bles—one day so like another that we are 
obliged to consult the route to know that time 
is really travelling onward at his usual pace. 
My wife ridicules the attempt at keeping a 
Journal on a march in India, which, she says, is 
less interesting than a log-book, inasmuch as 
there is less variation—of the compass, I sup- 
pose she means. But how can I contrive to 
pass the day otherwise? Hamilton’s Gazetteer, 
and avolume of Sir John Malcolm, will not last 
for ever, nor can they be always endured. Now 
there are great helps towards putting an hour 
to death, in this attempt at journalizing. Pre- 
paring the paper, pens, and ink, of which the 
Jatter is dried up before I am willing to dispense 
with its aid; then, thinking over all I have seen 
for the sake of discovering what I shall say ; 
then reading what has been written in order to 
avoid repetition, ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable.’ 
In short, I recommend a diary to all travellers 
by land with tents, going at the rate of ten miles 
per diem, as the best possible recipe against 
suicide.” 

Had there been many such pictures as 
this, we would most willingly have extended 
our extracts. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PoLiticaL Economy, IX. 


Ireland, a Tale. 
London: Fox. 


By Harrict Martineau. 


“Somes grit neighbours of his, grippit to his 
living and land; and they say his wife was 
turned out o’ the house to the hill side.— 
Weel, Rob cam hame, and found desolation, 
God pity us! where he left plenty; he looked 
east, west, north, and south, and saw neither 
hauld nor hope—neither heild nor shelter— 
sae he e’en pu’d the bonnet ower his brow, 
belted the broad sword to his side, took to 
the brae-side, and became a broken man.” 
Irishmen have often lamented that the 
“great northern enchanter” never made 
their country the scene of any of his mighty 
creations, never depicted the savage ferocity 
of their loyal Claverhouses, nor the ruthless 
vengeance of their insurgent Burleys; but 
the pictures of the man who draws from the 
stern reality of nature have a fearful extent of 
application,—the details, indeed, individua- 
lize the delineation, but the outlines belong 
to the invariable and unvaried laws of huma- 
nity and society. The simple pathos with 
which Bailie Nicol Jarvie details by what 
means Rob Roy was changed from an en- 








terprising grazier into a daring leader of | 
banditti, has never been praised proportionate 
to its merits, because, in England, for many 
centuries, and in Scotland for nearly one, 
no such scenes have been exhibited ; but, in 
Ireland, where rustic insurrections are as 
fixedly periodical as the return of the comets, 
the sentence we have quoted will be recog- 
nized as a description, equally powerful and 
true, of occurrences that are matters of daily 
observation. 

Nor ean we join with many Irishmen in 
the belief, that if Sir Walter Scott had de- 
voted his talents to pourtraying the calamitous 
condition of Ireland, and pointing out the 
causes that have “ marred into a wilderness” 
a country on which nature has bestowed her 
bounties with more than a lavish hand, public 
opinion would have forced the delinquents to 
make such a change as would bring order 
out of confusion. That shame has little in- 
fluence on large bodies of men, is an apho- 
rism whose truth is proved by every page of 
history, and, unfortunately for Ireland, the 
errors, and even the crimes, that she has 
suffered from, belong to classes, and not to 
individuals. Miss Edgeworth long ago 
pointed out the destructive policy of rack- 
rents, and proved that the landlord who 
grinds his tenants to the earth destroys the 
sources of his own prosperity; —Banim showed 
the outrageous folly of religious animosity ;— 
those who have declaimed against Christian 
teachers becoming missionaries of war, and 
not ambassadors of peace, are beyond num- 
ber; but what have availed, lectures, warn- 
ings, reproaches, and entreaties? 

Classes are armed so strong in obstinacy, 

That they pass by them as the idle wind, 

Which they regard not. 
These are melancholy reficctions, by no 
means calculated to soothe the anguish of 
heart with which we have read Miss Marti- 
neau’s “ ower true tale.” The “ northern 
magician” himself has hardly produced a 
more faithful portraiture of life and manners 
than this little book contains; it records nota 
single incident which our eyes have not wit- 
nessed; and our ears have heard the exact 
words in which her peasants threaten “ the 
wild justice of revenge.” But of what avail 
will this exposure of ills, to Englishmen 
almost incredible, be? The insane impro- 
vidence of the peasant, the short-sighted 
rapacity of the landlord, the fantastic schemes 
of unreflecting benevolence, aggravating the 
evils it proposes to remove ;—all these, and 
more and worse than these, will continue, for 
they belong not to individuals, but to masses 
of population; and though a man might 
heal himself, he cannot simultaneously heal 
all his neighbours. 

We are particularly pleased with one 
virtue of this amiable writer, because it 
evinces a sound intelligence, rarely displayed 
by those who make Ireland the theme of 
their spoken or written declamations: she 
does not recommend an act of parliament as 
a panacea for all evils, past, present, and to 
come. ‘To Ireland there is no lesson more 
important than that given by one of her own 
most delightful bards, 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 

A change in the vicious construction of 
society, the breaking up of the distinct masses 
that continue in a state of hostile repulsion, 
the attribution of many evils to circumstances 





and not to persons, the distinction between 
crimes arising from situation and those that 
result from malice—these are the reforms of 
which Ireland is most immediately in want, 
but these are reforms that can be given by 
no legislature. It would be wiser to make 
laws regulating the trajectory of a comet, 
than to prescribe rules for the habits of 
thought, and erect legislative standards of 
judgment. 

Under the Jewish theocracy, a scapegoat 
was annually sent into the wilderness, who 
was supposed to carry with him all the sins 
of the people. The goat had committed 
murder, burned the high priest’s house, 
stolen shew-bread from the temple, violated 
the sabbath, and built a temple to Moloch ; 
all of which charges were brought against 
the goat most virulently by the actual per- 
petrators of the crimes. Nay, on these oc- 
casions, the Pharisees and Sadducees for a 
moment forgot their differences, and joined 
heart and hand in pronouncing a sentence 
of condemnation on the goat, for every crime, 
possible and impossible, that had been laid to 
his charge. Of such goats the Irish seem 
to have a tolerably large flock, they have just 
now turned out the British parliament for a 
hunt; and never did the Israelites in their 
wildest days heap upon their goat a greater 
quantity of groundless accusations. It has 
pulled the triggers of policemen, placed 
stones in the hands of peasants, robbed the 
church, sanctioned the church's extortions, 
armed the magistracy with illegal power, 
deprived the magistrates of all power, urged 
the landlords to charge extravagant rents, 
counselled the tenants not to pay—in short, 
the British parliament, because it has done 
nothing, is, by a strange inference, proved to 
have done everything. 

We wish that our Irish brethren would 
forthwith dismiss the goats, and learn that 
the first reform is one, not only in their 
own power, but totally beyond the power 
of everybody else. They must change the 
present constitution of Irish society—they 
must not be led away by the contemptible 
sophism of name, which has already worked 
so much mischief; they must substitute the 
Baconian for the Aristotelic philosophy, and 
regard individuals as individuals, not as re- 
presentatives of classes, sects, or parties. If 
they scriously design to have the evils of 
Ireland removed, they must set about the 
task themselves: the lazy countryman call- 
ing on Hercules, instead of putting his own 
shoulders to the wheel, but faintly typities 
the folly of those who call on parliament to 
effect a moral revolution ;—they rather re- 
semble Hercules, sitting with his hands in 
his pocket, a pipe in his mouth, and a jug of 
whisky punch beside him, entreating a pigmy 
to cleanse the Augean stables. If a guide be 
necessary to show how the great work of 
reformation must be begun, we know of 
none better, none that combines so admirably 
a powerful delineation of life, with the most 
valuable and practical rules for its regula- 
tion, than ‘ Ireland,’ a tale, by Harrict Mar- 
tineau. 


A Masque ; Represented at the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden. By James Sheri- 
dan Knowles. London: Moxon. 

A masque!—the very word is a spell that 

conjures up recollections of times when art 

exhausted imagination in devising graceful 
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entertainment for assembled beauty ;—when 
the sweetest verses that were ever penned, 
the songs of Ben Jonson, were set to worthy 
airs by the choicest musicians ;—when Inigo 
Jones himself consented to play mechanist to 
the noble devices of the poet ;—when high- 
born ladies, and even royalty, were content 
to personate his characters, and kings, and 
princes, and nobility looked on in admira- 
tion and delight—A masque, says Lord Ba- 
con, if we remember right, is written for 
princes, and must be by princes played. 

We owe Mr. Knowles a debt of gratitude, 
if it be only for touching this one chord of 
memory. We seemed, when we first looked 
on his title-page, to have thrown off the en- 
cunnbrances of twenty years—to have assoiled 
ourselves of all its miserable experiences— 
to be yet young, and as full of heart and 
hope as when we were worshippers of the 
noblest race of men that ever gladdened this 
green earth. We have since tamed down 
into critics, and humbled our standard of cri- 
ticism to the judgment of “the public”: we 
are now content to defer, cap in hand, to 
every puny whipster—to measure nonsense 
by nothingness, and speak of their compara- 
tive value—to clap hands and applaud the 
poor fluttering insects of a publishing sea- 
son. Thanks—thanks to Mr. Knowles for 
awakening recollections of the past. 

We are in no humour to offend truth by 
comparing this “ humble ¢ nd, wreathed 
in haste,” with the perfect works of the old 
dramatist—it is enouch to say, that it is not 
wholly unworthy of the ocea: —{t is, in- 
deed, 2 pleasant and graceful trifle, happily 
conceived, and with some sweet poetry—for 


instance, when Fancy cal!s up the Pageant: 











Fair Genii of the Sister Isles, where’er 

Your subtle essences, that mock the ken 

Of human sense, abide,—at Fancy’s call, 
Painting the air with shapes of human mould 
And vocal power, appear ! 


and the following— 





Enter the Gexivs or Scorrisn Sone, by whom 

the following is sung : 

Cold, cold the wind sighs, 

Colder the Bard lies, 

Where never sunrise 
Breaks on his bed! 

Not his own lyre, strung 

Anew, every chord rung, 

Could with its sweet tongue, 
Raise his low head ! 


Who, in the wide land 

Lifts now the fallen wand, 

Once, by his great hand, 
Waved o’er the scene? 

Gone is the charm-spell, 

Lost when the Bard fell,— 

All shall its power tell,— 
None boast again ! 





———— 


Hoei-lan-ki; 0u,l Histoire du Cercle de Craic, 
Drame en Prose et en Vers, traduit du 
Chinois, et accompagné de Notes, par 
Stanislas Julien. Printed for the Oriental 
Translation Fund. London: Murray; 
and Parbury & Co. : 

Tre labours of Sir George Staunton, Dr. 

Morrison, Mr. Davis, Abel Rémusat, and a 

few others, have laid open some of the lite- 

rary treasures to be found among that sin- 
gular people, the Chinese. M. Julien, the 
translator of ‘ Hoei-lan-ki,’ has never resided 
in China, yet the valuable preface to his work 
is proof of the extensive knowledge he has 
acquired of the language, and the value of his 
researches. 

The plot of this drama is very simple, 





though it includes intrigue, poisoning, and 


many other of “ the ills that fiesh is heir to.” 
A private gentleman, having been some time 
married without being blessed with any off- 
spring, is captivated by the charms of the 
daughter of a neighbour, and makes her his 
second wife. The laws of China allow of 
polygamy, but the first wife alone is con- 
sidered the “legitimate” one ; she takes pre- 
cedence in matrimonial honours, unless the 
second anticipate her in presenting the hus- 
band with a son. This happened in the case of 
Le Seigneur Ma, the gentleman in question. 
Hence arises jealousy on the part of the first 
wife,which leads to the husband being poison- 
ed, the favoured wife being made the unwitting 
instrument of his destruction. A plot is suc- 
cessfully laid by the first wife in conjunction 
with her paramour, a chief clerk in the mu- 
nicipal court; and the unfortunate mother, 
falling into the snare, is accused of the mur- 
der of the father of her child: witnesses are 
suborned by the aid of the unprincipled 
lawyer, and the case is heard before the 
judge: she is about to be condemned, in the 
absence of any evidence in her favour. ‘The 
guilty one now lays claim to the infant, in 
order to possess herself of the father’s pro- 
perty; and no proof of maternity being ad- 
duced on either side sufficient to satisfy 
the judge, he has recourse to a stratagem, 
similar to that in the celebrated judgment | 
of Sclomon: he orders a circle to be made 
with chalk* on the floor, the child to be 
placed in it, and the two wivesare required to 
pull at its arms, the judge declaring, sh 
who can drag the babe out ofthe circle 
eknowledged as the mother. Ai 
trials, in which the second wife is always 
unsuccessful, being deterred from using her 
full strength, lest she should injure the infant, 
the judge, concluding from this proof of atfec- 
tion that she is the mother, decides im her | 
favour. The denouement involves the detec- | 
tion and punishment of the guilty. ‘The drama 
extends through four acts, and is divided into 
scenes after the usual fashion ;—its perusal 
cannot fail to bring the reader acquainted 
in some degree with the customs and domes- 
tic manners of the Chinese. 

This translation is worthily dedicated to 
Sir George Staunton, and is printed for the 
Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It is done with great care and 
seeming accuracy, and, with the numerous 
notes, must prove a valuable acquisition to 
our limited library of Chinese literature. 














A Memoir of the late Capt. Peter Heywood, 
LN., with Extracts from his Diaries and 
Correspondence. By kdward Tagart. 
London: Wilson. 


Capt. Heywood was, we are willing to admit, 
an excellent man—but he grew up surround- 
ed by all the gentle influences of an amiable 
family, and his feelings and mind seem to us 
from the first to have been deeply imbued 
with a love of peace, domestic happiness, and 
literary leisure. The mutiny on board the 
Bounty, and his subsequent sufferings and 
trial, were the accidents of his fortune; they 
brought him prominently before the public, 
when his own feelings and dispesition would 
have carried him through life as one of the 
hundreds of zealous andvaluable ofiicers of no 
mark or likelihood. ‘The only hero or heroine 
connected with his name or fortunes, was his 


° ‘This supplies the title of the play. 





| harre a mye! 


sister Nessy, who will live in memory as long 
as hearts beat, and affection and goodness are 
dear to the world. How far this Memoir 
will be acceptable to the public, it is difticult 
to foretell; certainly the publication would 
not have been justified, but for the misfor- 
tunes of Heywood's early life—and with allthe 
particulars of that period we were previously 
fully informed ;—still there are many towhom 
a connected narrative may be welcome. We 
however must presume that our readers are ac- 
quainted with the history of the mutiny, and 
shall, therefore, confine our extracts to a 
single letter, which, we believe, has not been 
before published, and which, in its connexion 
with the early events of Heywood’s life, can- 
not fail to be read with interest. 
« Montagu, Gibraltar, February 1, i816. 

“ An event of rather a singular nature oc- 
curred to me two or three days ago, and I con- 
fess I have still so much of the savage about me 
as to have been in no small degree interested 
by it. I heard accidentally, last Sunday, that 
there were two poor unfortunate Taheiteans on 
board the Calypso, who had been kidnapped, 


; and brought away from their island by an 


English ship about thirteen or fourteen months 
ago. Thence they went to Lima, and in a 
Spanish ship were conveyed to Cadiz, where 
soon after their arrival last June, they made 
their escape, and got on board the Calypso, 
where they have remained ever since, unable 
to make themselves understood, and hopeless 
of ever revisiting their native country, to which 
they ardently long to go back, and God knows, 
and so do I, that is not to be wondered at. As 
I thought they would be much more at their 
exse and comfortable with me, I ordered then 
to be discharged into the Monta ind they 
were brought on board. Never, as long as I 
live, shall I forget the emotions of these poor 
creatures, when, on entering the door of my 
cabin, | welcomed them in their own way, by 


exclaiming, 








Yowra t’Eatooa, t 
God save you 


*“:Ma now, wa, Eho, mia! 
Welcome, my friends ! 
in coming here !’ 





“They could scarce believe their ears when 
I accosted them in a language so dear to them, 
and which, except by each other, they had not 
heard pronounced since they were torn from 
their country. ‘They seemed at the moment 
electrified. A rush of past recollections at ouce 
filled their minds, and then, in a tone and with 
an ression peculiar to these people, and 





| strikingly mournful, they sighed out together 
| and in unison: 


«¢ Attaye, hinoy ay! Attaye huoy to tawa Venoos, 
my tye ay! Ita rex Se heo ay! Alas! alas! our 
good country, we shall never see it more !’ 

“‘T took each by the hand and told them, that 
if I lived they should be sent home to their 
country, and assured them, that in the mean 
time they should remain with me, and that I 
would be their countryman, their friend and 
protector. Poor fellows! they were quite over- 
whelmed—their tears flowed apace—and they 
wept the thankfulness they could not express. 
They looked wistfully at me and at each other. 
God knows what was passing in their minds, 
but in a short time they grew calm and felt 
comforted; and they now feel contented and 
happy. It was a scene which I would not have 
lost tor much more than I ought to say. But 
there is no describing the state of one’s mind 
in witnessing the sensibilities of another fellow- 
being, with a conviction, at the same time, that 
they are true and unaffected. And, good God! 
with what ease that is discovered. What an 
amazing difference there is between these chil- 
dren of nature and the pupils of art and refine- 
ment! It was a scene worthy of being de- 
scribed by a better pen—a sincere expression 
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of nature’s genuine, best feelings, such as we 
sometimes read of in many of our pretty novels ; 
but rarely, very rarely, see, in this civilized he- 
misphere of ours, and which, indeed, | do be- 
lieve J very seldom have seen wholly unsophis- 
ticated by some selfish passion, which interest 
mixes with them, but polish teaches to conceal, 
except among the poor untaught savages of the 
jsland which gave men birth—where 
plenty and content are the portion of ail, unal- 
loyed by care, envy, or ambition—where labour 
is neediess and want unknown. At least, such 
it was twenty-five years ago. And after all 
that is said and done among us great and wise 
people of the earth, pray what do we all toil for, 
Jate take rest, and eat the bread of carefulness, 
but to reach, at last, the very state to which 
they are born—case of circumstances, and the 
option of being idle or busy as we please? But 
if I go on this way you will say [ am a savage, 
and so I believe I am, and ever shall be in some 
points; but let that pass. 

“As these poor fellows appear to be very 
wretched in a state of existence so new to them, 
so foreign to their original manners and habits, 
and as their ignorance utterly disqualiiies them 
for enjoying what they cannot comprehend the 


these 





value of, and renders them uscless members of ! 


astate of civilization and refinement such as 
ours, Lhave written a public letter to Mr. Croker, 
and a private one to Admiral Hope, to beg they 
may be sent out to their own country, should 
the newspaper reports be true, that our govern- 
ment intends to send a vessel Pitcairn’s 
Island with articles of comfort and convenience 
for the new-discovered proge 
people. This discovery ally interested me 
much when [ first heard of it in 1809, at the 
Admiralty; but still more has the information 
given us since by Sir Thomas Staines and 
Captain Pipon interested me. A very lively 
and general curiosity sec:us to have been ex- 
cited to know more about a race of beings so 
new and uncommon in the composition of their 
character, and not the less so from: its purity. 
And even my curiosity (gratificd as it has been 
already by seeing man in every stage of society, 
from the miserable savage of New Holland to 
the most cultivated and refined European) has 
been awakened by the accounts of these officers ; 
so that, were I on the spot, and any thing were 
going out that way, it is not at all clear to me 
but that I should be tempted to endeavour to 
go and look at this new species, as well as to 
judge whether the natives of Tahcite. have, 
upon the whole, been benelited, or the reverse, 
by their intercourse with Europe for the last 
twenty-five years. I know what they were 
then, and I believe there are few persons, if 
any, now living, who possess the same means 
of judging of the change that may have taken 
place, because all those who saw them about 
that time were but casual visitors; and if I may 
be allowed to judge from what has been written, 
these visitors ‘new just as much about the 
people as they did of their language; and a man 
must have a strangely-constructed head who 
can believe that anything which it is most in- 
teresting to know concerning a strange people, 
can possibly be known (correctly at least) with- 
out the latter. Yet we meet with many descrip- 
tions of their manners, customs, religion, and 
ceremonies, of their government and policy, 
(if they have any,) that must have been com- 
prehended. How? Why, by the eye alone. 
Now is this possible? No: and I can only say, 
that more than two years and a half’s residence 
among them, and a very competent knowledge 
of their language, never enabled me to discover 
the truth of nearly all the descriptions of those 
matters before the public, most of which I, at 
this moment, believe never to have had exist- 


” 


ence except in the heads of the writers ! 
This letter is of itself evidence of the 


to 
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our view especially, characterized Captain 
Heywood. 





Byron's Life and Works. Vol. X!. London: 
Murray. 

Ix the poems and notes of this volume the 

reader may find the poetical, and much of 

the personal history of the noble poet, from 


took up his residence at Ravenna, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1820. “It includes,” 
says the editor, ‘some example of almost 
every kind of poetical composition, in which 
he ever excelled; among others, the first, 
and perhaps greatest of his dramatic efforts, 
and the earliest specimen of his comic nar- 
rative.”” ‘The works thus truly characterized 
are ‘Manfred,’ the ‘Lament of ‘Tasso,’ 


| Dante,’ with a variety of lesser compositions. 
| They are printed from the last corrected 
copy of Byron’s works, and < ‘ompanied 
with notes, critical, explanatory, and _histo- 
rical. 
jin the dialogues and narratives, as are 

worthy the consideration of all who desire to 





* Beppo,’ * Mazeppa,’ and the ‘ Prophecy of 


strong plain sense and kind feeling which, in | 


the time he left Switzerland in 1816, till he | 


to ‘Childe Harold,’ which we should give to 
a foreigner to read, that he might know some- 
thing of Byron. Shakspeare has given to those 
abstractions of human life and being, which are 
truth in the intellect, forms as full, clear, glow- 
ing, as the idealized forms of visible nature. 
The very words of Ariel picture to us his beauti- 
ful being. In ‘Manfred,’ we see glorious but 
immature manifestations of similar power. The 
poet there creates, with delight, thoughts and 
feelings and fancies into visible forms, that he 


| may cling and cleave to them, and clasp them 


There are such striking variations | 


see the first rude attempts and the finished | 


| efforts of genius; and there are passages of 


great critical talent in the notes, written by 


| men scarcely inferior in genius to Byron 


himself; nor should the engravings be for- | 


gotten, for they are of singular beauty, par- 
ticularly the Bridge of Sighs at Venice, by 
Turner, and the Bernese Alps, by the same 
| master. 


Much of the interest which belongs | 


| to a new work is given to this volume, by the | 


judicious and elegant manner 
arranged and printed, and adorned with the 
labours of the artist and the critic. 

The ‘ Manfred’ we have always considered 
the most sublime of Byron's compositions : 
all is in keeping—the scene, the man, his tor- 
| ments, his crime, and its punishment. There 
is a grandeur about the character of Manfred 
which almost approaches that of Milton's 
Satan ; and the words of the latter—* Fallen 
spirit, to be weak is miserable,’—may be con- 
| sidered as the sentiment on which both cha- 

racters are founded. ‘That it was suggested 
by ‘The Faust’ of Goethe, is as true as that 
' the original genius of Byron would not for 

a moment permit him to follow any guide, 

save that of his own spirit: it is altogether 
| a more majestic composition than the ‘ Faust’ 
| —there is something in it akin to the tran- 
quil grandeur of the ancient marbles. It is 
well observed by Professor Wilson : 

“ In all Lord Byron’s heroes we recognize, 
though with infinite modifications, the same 
great characteristics—a high and audacious 
| conception of the power of the mind,—an in- 
tense sensibility of passion,—an almost bound- 
less capacity of tumultuous emotion,—a haunt- 
ing admiration of the grandeur of disordered 
power,—and, above all, a soul-felt, blood-felt 
delight in beauty. ‘ Parisina’ is full of it to over- 
flowing; it breathes from every page of the 
! € Prisoner of Chillon ;’ but it is in * Manfred’ 
that it riots and revels among the streams, and 
waterfalls, and groves, and mountains, and 
heavens. ‘There is in the character of Manfred 
more of the self-might of Byron than in all his 
| previous productions. He has therein brought, 
| with wonderful power, metaphysical conceptions 
| into forms,—and we know of no poem in which 
| the aspect of external nature is throughout 
| lighted up with an expression at once so beauti- 
} ful, solemn, and majestic. It is the poem, next 





in which it is | 


in his passion. The beautiful Witch of the 
Alps seems exhaled from the luminous spray 
of the cataract,—as if the poet’s eyes, unsated 
with the beauty of inanimate nature, gave 
spectral apparitions of loveliness to feed the 
pure passion of the poet’s soul.” 

The same critic discusses, in another pas- 
sage, the scepticism which is allied with too 
many of the heroes of Byron. 

“ ‘There are three only, even among the great 
poets of modern times, who have chosen to de- 
pict, in their full shape and vigour, those agonies 
to which great and meditative intellects are, 
in the present progress of human history, ex- 
posed by the eternal recurrence of a deep and 
discontented scepticism. But there is only one 
who has dared to represent himself as the 
victim of those nameless and undefinable suffer- 
ings. Goethe chose for his doubts and his 
darkness the terrible disguise of the mysterious 
Faustus. Schiller, with still greater boldness, 
planted the same anguish in the restless, haughty, 
and heroic bosom of Wallenstein. But Byron 
has sought no external symbol in which to em- 
body the inquietudes of his soul. He takes the 
world, and all that it inherit, for his arena and 
his spectators ; and he displays himself before 
their gaze, wrestling unceasingly and ineffec- 
tually with the demon that torments him. At 
times, there is something mournful and de- 
pressing in his scepticism; but oftener it is of a 
high and solemn character, approaching to the 
very verge of a confiding faith. Whatever the 
poet may believe, we, his readers, always feel 
ourselves too much ennobled and elevated, even 
by his melancholy, not to be confirmed in our 
own belief by the very doubts so majestically 


| conceived and uttered. His scepticism, if it ever 


! 





approaches to a creed, carries with it its refu- 
tation in itsgrandeur. There is neither philo- 
sophy nor religion in those bitter and savage 
taunts which have been cruelly thrown out, 
from many quarters, against those moods of 
mind which are involuntary, and will not pass 
away; the shadows and spectres which still 
haunt his imagination may once have disturbed 
our own ;—through his gloom there are frequent 
flashes of illumination;—and the sublime sad- 
ness which to him is breathed from the myste- 
ries of mortal existence, is always joined with 
a longing after immortality, and expressed in 
language that is itself divine.” 

Of the variations, our readers may take 
the following specimen: it belongs to the first 
scene in the third act :— 

Abbot. Then, hear and tremble! For the headstrong 
Who in the mail ofinnate hardihood [wretch 
Would shield himself, and battle for his sins, 

There is the stake on earth, and beyond earth eternal— 

Man. Charity, most reverend father, 

Becomes thy lips so much more than this menace, 
‘That I would call thee back to it; but say, 
What wouldst thou with me? 

Abbot. It may be there are 
Things that would shake thee—but I keep them back, 
And give thee till to-morrow to repent. 

‘Then if thou dost not all devote thyself 
To penance, and with gift of all thy lands 
To the monastery — 

fan. I understand thee—well ! 

Abbot. Expect no mercy: | have warned thee. 

Man. (opening the casket). Stop— 

There is a gift for thee within this casket. ; 
(Manfred opens the casket, strikes @ 
light, and burns some incense. 
Ho! Ashtaroth! 
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The Demon Ashtaroth appears, singing as follows: 
The raven sits 
On the raven-stone, 
And his black wing flits 
O’er the milk-white bone ; 
To and tro, as the night-winds blow, 
The carcass of the assassin swings; 
And there alone,on the raven-stone,t 
The raven flaps his dusky wings. 
The fetters creak—and his ebon beak 
Croaks to the close of the hollow sound ; 
And this is the tune, by the light of the moon, 
To which the witches dance their round— 
Merrily, merrily, cheerily, cheerily, 
Merrily, speeds the ball : 
The dead in their shrouds, and the demons in clouds, 
Flock to the witches’ carnival. 
Abbot. 1 fear thee not—hence—hence— 
Avarnt thee, evil one !—help, ho! without there! 
Man. Convey this man to the Shreckhorn—to its 


peak— 
To its extremest peak—watch with him there 
From now till sunrise; let him gaze, and know 
He ne’er again will be so near to heaven. 
But harm him not; and, when the morrow breaks, 
Set him down safe in his cell—away with him! 

Ash. Nad | not better bring his brethren too, 
Convent and all, to bear him company ? 

Man. No, this will serve for the present. Take 
him up. 

Ash. Come, friar! now an exorcism or two, 

And we shall fly the lighter. 
Ashtaroth disappears with the Abbot, singing as 
Jollows :— 
A prodigal son, and a maid undone, 
And a widow re-wedded within the year; 
And a worldly monk, and a pregnant nun, 
Are things which every day appear. 
Man. (alone). Why would this fool break in on me, 
and force 
My art to pranks fantastical ?—no matter, 
It was not of my seeking. My heart sickens, 
And weighs a fix’d foreboding on my soul: 
But it is calm —calm as a suilen sea 
After the hurricane ; the winds are still, 
But the cold waves swell high and heavily, 
And there is dangerin them. Such a rest 
Is no repose. My life hath been acombat, 
And every thought a wound, till | am scarr’d 
In the immortal part of me.—What now? 

In the notes to the ‘ Lament of Tasso,’ we 
observe some extracts from the Life of that 
distinguished poet by John Black, of the 
Morning Chronicle ; also passages from Hob- 
house, and Jeffrey, and Wilson—all marked 
by the peculiarities of the writers, and all 
uniting in one great object—the illustra- 
tion of this fine poem. ‘The introduction to 
‘Beppo’ contains some passages from the 
burlesque poem by Frere, which had wit 
enough to season a longer work, but not 
enough of living life and manners for a 
shorter one: it furnished the model of 
Byron's verse, both in ‘Beppo’ and ‘ Don 
Juan.’ Of this production, Jeffrey says— 

“ This extremely clever and amusing perfor- 
mance affords a very curious and complete spe- 
cimen of a kind of diction and composition of 
which our English literature has hitherto pre- 
sented very few examples. It is, in itself, abso- 
lutely a thing of nothing—without story, cha- 
racters, sentiments, or intelligible object ;—a 
mere piece of lively and loquacious prattling, in 
short, upon all kinds of frivclous subjects, —a 
sort of gay and desultory babbling about Italy 
and England, Turks, balls, literature, and fish 
sauces. But still there is something very en- 
gaging in the uniform gaiety, politeness, and 
good humour of the author, and something still 
more striking and admirable in the matchless 
facility with which he has cast into regular, and 
even difficult, versification the unmingled, un- 
constrained, and unselected language of the 
most light, familiar, and ordinary conversation. 
With great skill and felicity, he has furnished us 
with an example of about one hundred stanzas 
of good verse, entirely composed of common 
words, in their common places: never present- 
ing us with one sprig of what is called poetical 





“+ Raven-stone ( Rabenstein), a translation of the 
German word for the gibbet, which in Germany and 
Switzerland is permanent, and made of stone.” 





diction, or even making use of a single inver- 
sion, either to raise the style or assist the rhyme 
—but running on in an inexhaustible series of 
good easy colloquial phrases, and finding them 
fall into verse by some unaccountable and happy 
fatality. In this great and characteristic qua- 
lity it is almost invariably excellent. In some 
other respects, it is more unequal. About one 
half is as good as possible, in the style to which 
it belongs; the other half bears, perhaps, too 
many marks of that haste with which such a 
work must necessarily be written. Some pas- 
sages are rather too snappish, and some run too 
much on the cheap and rather plebeian humour 
of out-of-the-way rhymes, and strange-sounding 
words and epithets. But the greater part is 
extremely pleasant, amiable, and gentleman- 
like.” 

Of‘ Mazeppa,’—one of the most charac- 
teristic of his compositions,—we can only 
find room to say, that the copy sent to this 
country for the press, is in the hand-writing 
of Theresa, Countess Guiccioli; “and it is 
impossible,” says the editor, “not to suspect 
that the poet had some circumstance of his 
own personal history in his mind, when he 
pourtrayed the fair Polish Zheresa, her youth- 
ful lover, and the jealous rage of the old 
Count Palatine. Among the miscellaneous 
pieces there are several in the shape of poetic 
epistles,to Mr. Murray, the bookseller,—some 
in the spirit of pleasant banter, and all in a 
more kindly and affectionate tone, than what 
is common between publisher and author. 
The “Strahan, Tonson, Lintot of the times” 
is making the best return he can for such 
immortality: he is sending out the noble 
poet’s works to the world in a way unequalled 
for cheapness and elegance. 
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Réflexions sur l Etude des Langues Asiatiques 
addressées a Sir James Mackintosh ; suivies 
d'une Lettre a M. Horace Hayman Wilson, 
(Thoughts on the Study of the Asiatic 
Languages, addressed to Sir James Mac- 
kintosh ; with a Letter to Mr. H. H. Wil- 
son, Professor at Oxford.) Par A. W. de 
Schlegel, Professeur a ]'Université Royale 
de Bonne, &c. Bonn, 1832. 

Tue name of Augustus William Schlegel is 

familiar to our readers: his Lectures on 

Dramatic Literature, so ably translated by 

Mr. Black, have been as extensively read in 

England as on the continent: he is equally 

celebrated as a poet, a critic, and a philologist; 

but it may not be so generally known that 
he has devoted many of the latter years of 
his life to the study of Sanscrit literature ; 
and his object, in the present publication, 
is to urge on the British government to 
adopt measures, worthy of its vast interests 

in the east, for the wider diffusion of a 

thorough and critical knowledge of that 

primitive and refined language. With a 

previous knowledge of Sanscrit, the attain- 

ment of the various living dialects of India 

is comparatively easy. It is, indeed, a 

dead language, and has been so for many 

ages; but some estimate of its vast trans- 
fusion into the living languages,—the Ben- 
galee, for instance,—may be formed, when 
it is stated, that of 1200 words in that dialect, 
1000 will be found to be pure Sanscrit. The 
changes which have reduced it from the lan- 
guage of the living, to that only of books 
and of the learned, consist, chiefly, in the 
simplification and abolition, in most cases, 
of its numerous inflections; but the roots 








of the language are interwoven in all the 
Indian dialects. About six months ago Pro. 
fessor Schlegel visited England, with the 
purpose, as we understood, of inducing some 
eminent London bookseller to undertake the 
publication of the present volume; but here 
again it would not do :* the book was written 
in French, and consequently there was little 
hope of a remunerating sale in England. 

“Tf,” as Professor Schlegel remarks, “there 
are men in England who look upon India merely 
in the light of a well-fed cow, that is to be 
thoroughly milked, without any other thoughts 
about her welfare, to such the lines of Horace 
are truly applicable— 

Impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos, 

Per mare, pauperiem fugiens, per saxa, per ignes: 

Discere, et audire, et meliori credere non vis? 

But the inquiries instituted by Parliament al. 
ready prove, and the discussion in parliament 
on the renewal of the East India Company's 
Charter, will prove still more, that English 
statesmen have more extensive and elevated 
views. ‘They know that a good system of ad- 
ministration is the only means of consolidating 
a distant empire of such fearful extent: they 
know that a good administration cannot exist 
without a knowledge, not only of what respects 
the physical condition of the population, but 
of their moral and intellectual state; of their 
religion, laws, and customs; and that the San- 
scrit language and the ancient Hindoo literature 
are the key to all this knowledge; that it is at 
the same time the root of most of the modern 
languages of India, a knowledge of which is s0 
necessary to the officers of government.” 

The Professor criticizes freely the plan of 
the recently-formed Oriental Translation So- 
ciety, which, in our judgment, promises well 
for the encouragement of oriental learning ; 
but which he is of opinion will be found 
inimical to sound scholarship ; although, no 
doubt, calculated to diffuse, among mere 
English readers, a greater knowledge of 
eastern history and manners, than they could 
have obtained by any other means. 

In the Letter to the Oxford Professor, we 
have a little gladiatorial display—an angry 
personal attack. Mr. Wilson, it appears, has 
written disparagingly of the labours of Con- 
tinental Sanscrit scholars, and of Schlegel in 
particular: his own attainments in Sanscrit 
are here subjected to some minute criticism, 
to which, we have no doubt, he or his friends 
will readily reply. 

We cannot but notice that among the dif- 
ficulties experienced by oriental scholars in 
England, Schlegel mentions 

“The refusal to lend MSS. from public 
libraries. ‘The libraries are never open,”’ he 
says, “but during a certain limited time, and 
those who wish to study are subject to many 
inconveniences and interruptions ; while, on the 
other hand, the permission to take the MS. 
home would facilitate the long and painful 
labour of copying or collating. No doubt this 
precaution is taken lest the MSS. should get 
mislaid, lost, or injured; but dust, and damp, 
and mildew, and worms, are far more dan- 
gerous enemies to these treasures of learn- 
ing, than the negligence or thievishness of 
scholars. Literary history presents few instances 
of thefts committed on such articles. The great 
philologist, Gerard Vossius, it is true, carried 
away with him, in secrecy, from Sweden, the 
celebrated ‘Codex Argenteus’; but he pre- 
tended that it was only done as a sort of pledge 
for the payment of a sum of money owing to 
him by Queen Christiana. I do not say that all 
the world should have such a liberty ; but surely 





* See Atheneum, No. 260. 
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the reputation of ascholar, whose name is known 
all over Europe, might be deemed sufficient 
security. Here I owe a tribute of gratitude to 
France for her courtesy towards the learned of 
other countries. What I now propose is done 
at Paris with the utmost liberality. Sir W. 
Jones was of my opinion, for in bequeathing his 
MSS. to the Royal Society, it was on the ex- 
press condition that they might be lent out, 
without difficulty, to any studious men who may 
apply for them.” 

This is a disputed point, upon which we 
were willing to record the opinion of so emi- 
nent a man—but, with all due deference, we 
must beg leave to differ from him. We can- 
not for a moment admit the preference which 
he proposes should be given to fame and 
scholarship—the laws regulating public libra- 
ries must be equal and of universal applica- 
tion, otherwise their administration would 
soon degenerate into favouritism. We hap- 
pen to have at this moment before us, a 
clever paper by M. Jacob, published in ‘ Le 
Livre des Cent-et-Un,’ on the management 
of the public libraries at Paris—and he sets 
out with the broad assertion, that, owing to 
the liberality commended by Schlegel, the 
public libraries of Paris are totally useless. 
“The King’s Library,” he says, “is like a 
town, under pillage ; the books had better be 
chained, as of old. Often all the books re- 
lating to any particular subject are lent to the 
same author for months and years—until, in 
short, his work is finished. So long as the 
fortunate first comer remains master of these 
materials, should he travel, be appointed to 
an office at the extremity of the kingdom, or 
consul at Trebisonde, never attempt a work 
which requires the same documents. You 
have no means of getting beforehand with a 
rival who has carried off a whole library, but 
must think yourself fortunate if he has not 
carried off the contents of all the libraries 
in the metropolis.” Once permit the books 
and MSS. to be carried away, and they 
would be removed in cart-loads—every friend 
and relative of every soul connected with the 
library, would soon consider them as a sort 
of hereditary spoil ; and our book-stalls would 
eventually be covered with such as had been 
so long stolen or “borrowed,” that possession 
would give a title to them. It is said, that 
on the death of a literary man at Paris, no 
less than three hundred volumes having the 
library stamp, were found among his effects. 
It is possible that the management of the 
British Museum is not perfect—although we 
know not how it could be greatly improved 
without a more liberal grant from Parlia- 
ment—but against this lending project we 
enter our serious protest. 

We have now done. Our notice of this 
work has been written in great haste—but, 
an early copy having reached us, we were 
unwilling to delay a moment in announcing 
its publication to such of our readers as 
are interested in the subject of which it 
treats. 








The Amulet : Edited by S. C. Hall. London: 
Westley & Davis. 

The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not: Edited by 
Mrs. S. C. Hall. London: Ackermann. 
In this instance it is quite true, that man 
and wife are one—in taste and feeling ; and 
certainly these volumes are worthy asso- 
ciates. Of the exquisite beauty of the plates 
we have heretofore spoken. For the literary 











character of the Amulet, the Editor makes 
higher claims than we can honestly admit. 
There is, indeed, a sobriety and direct pur- 
pose in some of the papers which may please 
others, but the grace and ease of many in 
the Forget-Me-Not are more to our taste. It 
is true that they are very generally contri- 
buted by the same persons; but the fear of 
criticism, we suppose, is not before them when 
writing for the Juvenile. Were we called 
on to give a preference, and to make selec- 
tion from all the Annuals without reference 
to their embellishments, we should delibe- 
rate only between the ladies: Mrs. Hall 
and Mrs. Watts have both done excellently 
well. We must, however, admit that the 
rhyming preface to the Juvenile is altogether 
a mistake, and only to be forgiven in consi- 
deration of the merit of the other papers. 
Travelling on the Iee—My dog Quail—The 
Settlers, by Miss Leslie—are favourites with 
us, but above all the sweet poem by Allan 
Cunningham, called— 
The Poet's Invitation. 
So, thou wilt quit thy comrades sweet, 
Nith’s fountains, sweeping grove and holme, 
For distant London’s dusty street ? 
Then come, my youngest, fairest, come. 
For not the sunshine following showers, 
Nor fruit-buds to the wintry bowers, 
Nor ladye-bracken to the hind, 
Nor warm bark to the tender rind, 
Nor song-bird to the sprouting tree, 
Nor heath-bell to the gathering bee, 
Nor golden daylight to sad eyes, 
Nor morn-star showing larks to rise, 
Nor son long lost in some far part, 
Who leaps back to his mother's heart, 
Nor lily to Dalswinton lea, 
Nor moonlight to the fairy, 
Can be so dear as thou to me, 
My youngest one, my Mary. 





Look well on Nithsdale’s lonely hills, 
Where they who love thee lived of yore ; 
And dip thy small feet in the rills 
Which sing beside thy mother’s door. 
There ’s not a bush on Blackwood lea, 
On broad Dalswinton nota tree, 
By Carse there ’s not a lily blows, 
On Cowehill bank there 's not a rose ; 
By green Portrack no fruit-tree fair 
Hangs its ripe clusters in mid-air, 
But what in bours not long agone 
In idling mood were to me known ; 
And now, though distant far, they seem 
Of heaven, and mix in many a dream. 
Of Nith’s fair land limn all the charms 
Upon thy heart, and carry 
1¢ picture to thy father’s arms— 
My youngest one, my Mary. 


Nor on the lovely land alone 
Be all thy thoughts and fancy squandered ; 
Look at thy right hand, there is one 
Who long with thee hath mused and wandered— 
Now with the wild bee ’mongst the flowers, 
Now with the song bird in the bowers ; 
Or plucking balmy blooms, and throwing 
Them on the winds or waters flowing ; 
Or marking with a mirthsome scream 
Your shadows changing in the stream ; 
Or dancing o’er the painted ground, 
Till all the trees seem reeling round ; 
Or listening to some far-heard tune, 
Or gazing on the calm clear moon. 
O! think on her, whose nature sweet 
Could neither shift nor vary 
From gentle deeds and words discreet— 
Such Margaret was to Mary. 


The pasture hills fade from thy sight, 
Nith sinks with all her silver waters; 
With all that’s gentle, mild, and sweet, 
Of Nithsdale’s dames and daughters. 
Proud London, with her golden spires, 
Her painted halls, and festal fires, 
Calls on thee witha mother’s voice, 
And bids thee in her arms rejoice. 
But still, when Spring with primrose mouth 
Breathes o'er the violets of the south, 
Thou ‘It hear the far wind-wafted sounds 
Of waves in Siddick’s cavern’d bounds; 
The music of unnumbered rills 
Which sport on Nithsdale’s haunted hills; 
And see old Molach’s hoary back 
That seems the clouds to carry, 
And dream thyself in green Portrack, 
My darling child, my Mary. 











The Elgin Annual. Edited by James Grant. 
Ir is stated in the preface, that the embel- 
lishments for this volume were drawn, the 
prose written, the whole printed, and the 
volume bound in the same premises—namely, 
the Elgin Courier Office. The work, there- 
fore, may fairly be considered as Elgin ma- 
nufacture—a bold and hazardous experiment 
for a little provincial town of 5,000 inhabit- 
ants, at 600 miles distance from the capital, 
when Liverpool itself could not uphold the 
‘Winter's Wreath.’ Let us hope that the 
very daring will command success; and 
when we add, that the prose, though written 
entirely by Mr. Grant, is not wanting in 
variety or merit—that Dr. Bowring, Ger- 
trude, Thomas Atkinson, Mr. James, Mr. 
Robert Chambers, and Mr. John Aitken, 
have sent poetical contributions—and that 
the volume flaunts itself in silk and gold, 
we may hope that the sale will be sufficient 
to reward the spirited projector. 





Horace, with English Notes. 

Pemble. 

Tuts is the first effort made by the company 
of booksellers, to substitute school classics, 
with English notes, for the old Delphin edi- 
tions; and we welcome it, not merely as an 
improvement, but also as a pledge of future 
benefits to the rising generation. If the spirit 
of reform once locates itself in the Chapter 
Coffee House, it will find sufficient employment 
there for the next seven years, even if its atten- 
tion be directed solely to the standard books of 
education. We are so pleased with the plan of 
the work, that we are not disposed to be over 
critical with the execution, else should we com- 
plain of the extreme meagreness of some of the 
notes, the carelessness and marks of haste dis- 
cernible in others, and the strange inconsistency 
of preserving the Life of Horace in Latin—thus 
partially continuing the evil which was designed 
to be removed. But these are faults that may 
be easily corrected ; and we can safely recom- 
mend this as the best school edition of Horace 
which has yet been published. 

If the booksellers intend to continue this 
improvement, through all the Delphin Classics, 
we should recommend the following amendment 
of their plan—viz. to discard completely the 
absurd Interpretatio; and, in its place, give an 
Ordo Verborum of the most difficult sentences. 


By the Rev. H. 





A short Explanation of Obsolete Words, in our 
Version of the Bible. By the Rev. H. Cotton, 
D.C.L. Oxford: Parker. 

A useful and well-digested little volume, which 

may be made to explain practices that are not 

obsolete, as well as words that are. We could 
not but smile at the reviews in the Booksellers’ 

Gazette, of this work, and the following modest 

expressions of astonishment the week after :— 

*“ We are at a loss to conceive how we should have 

fallen into the error of stating, in our notice of 

Archdeacon Cotton’s work,” &c. &c. Why, the 

same way that they might have fallen into an 

error in their last week’s report of Mr. Curtis's 

“highly instructive and interesting lecture.” 

The review was sent with the bool: ; and the report, 

by the Lecturer—if this be denied, let them pro- 

duce the manuscripts. 


ooo 


Anatomical Demonstrations, or Colossal Mlustra- 
trations of Iluman Anatomy. Wy Professor 
Seerig. Part I]. London: Schloss. 

Tuts second part is equal in accuracy to the 

first, and we repeat our recommendation of the 

work, as not only useful to the student, but to 
the practitioner, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


MEMORIALS OF BURNS. 
To *eee .. 

With a Rose from the garden of the house in which 
Burns was born ; some Ivy from the bridge of Doon; 
and a tuit of Grass from the grave of his father, 
William Burns, in the church-yard of Alloway hirk. 
Accept the pledge !—These blossoms grew 

A fair and hallowed soil to grace; 

No common air, no common dew, 
Have visited their dwelling place. 
Accept the pledge !—The giver’s hand 
Can little added worth bestow,— 

Yet widely o’er her native land 

Her wandering steps might go, 

Nor bring her where a gift more meet 
Rose up—a poet’s way to greet. 


This rose !—Its stem perchance of yore 
Like blossoms to the breeze displayed, 
When Inspiration hovered o'er 
A poet's cradle near its shade. 
This [vy!—On the wanton wind 
Its parent tree like tresses cast, 
When Burns, by lonely Doon reclined, 
Poured to the rushing weer 
Strains that all future time shall bless, 
To sanctity its loveliness. 


This grass!—In common eyes its part 
May seem all valueless and low; 
But thou, the poet of the heart! 
Methinks thou wilt not deem it so! 
More dear, I ween, in thy regard, 
Than many a sculptured marble’s work, 
The sod, that in the lone church-yard, 
Beneath the haunted kirk, 
Puts forth its lowly shoots to wave 
Above the Christian Father's grave. 
I gathered them where every leaf 
Is whispering ef the poet's fate ; 
Where Scotland mourns in shame and grief, 
Above a name revered too late. 
Our empty honours reach him not! 
Yet where the heart so cold and hard 
To think upon the mournful lot 
Of Coila’s matchless bard, 
Nor throb with thoughts of varied strain, 
Yet blending wisdom with their pain? 


While human souls to genius thrill, 
While human passions live within, 
While man, the prey to human ill, 
Must watch—must flee—from human sin ;— 
While darkness dims our brightest things,— 
While the thick halo girds the glory,— 
While earth weighs down the spirit’s wings,— 
Shall tears bedew the story 
That mortal strength to weakness turns, 
In pointing te the name of Burns. 


Then keep these flowers !—Though faded all, 
As earthly honours once shall be, 
The thoughts—the visions they recall, 
Are born for Immortality. 
They would have fall’n without a name, 
Left growing in their native land; 
I gave them death to bring them fame, 
Sent to a poet’s hand, 
Within his soul the dreams to raise, 
That brings it back to other days. 


And theirs is yet a nobler part, 
A loftier aim their visiting ;— 
They steal upon the poet’s heart, 

A theme more holy far to bring. 
They bid him turn from earthly bowers, 
Whose garlands only bloom to fall ; 
They bid him seek for brighter flowers, 

Changeless and fadeless all ;— 
And twine the laurel wreaths of earth, 
With blossoms of immortal birth. 


CONTINUATION OF THE SHELLEY PAPERS. 





REMARKS ON “ MANDEVILLE” 
GODWIN. 
PERCY 


AND MR. 


' BY THE 


| ‘Tus author of § Mandevi.l.’ 
| most illustrious examples of intellectual 
| power of the present age. He has exhibited 
that variety and universality of talent which 
distinguishes him who is destined to inherit 
lasting renown, from the possessors of tem- 
porary celebrity. If his claims were to 04 
measured solely by the accuracy of his re 
searches into ethical and politic al science, 
still it would be difficult to name a contem- 
| porary competitor. Let us make a deduction 
of all those parts of his moral system which 
are liable to any possible controversy, and 
consider simply those which only to allege 
is to establish, and which belong to that 
most important class of truths which he that 
announces to mankind seems less to teach 
than to recall. 
| * Political Justice’ 
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is the first moral system 








explicitly founded upon the doctrine of the 
negativencss of righis and the positiveness 
of duties,—an obscure feeling of which has 





been the basis of all the polit and 
private virtue in the world. 


the author of 


eal liberty 
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‘Caleb Williams’; and if we 











| had no record of a mind, but simply some 
fraement conta ‘ining the conception of the 
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say, “This is an amas id, and 
undoubtedly was capable of the very sublimest 
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conce 
truth, that Gedwin 
countrymen, upon whose favour temporary 


distinetion depends. If he had devoted his 
high accomplishments to { 


flatter the selfish- 
ness of the rich, or enforced those doctrines 
on which the powerful depend for power, 
| they would, no doubt, have rewarded him 
with their countenance, and he might have 
been more fortunate in that sunshine than 
Mr. Malthus or Dr. Paley. But the differ- 
ence would have been as wide as that which 
must for ever divide notoriety from fame. 
Godwin has been to the present age in moral 
philosophy what Wordsworth is in poetry. 
The personal interest of the latter would pro- 
bably have suffered from his pursuit of the 
true principles of taste in poetry, as much as 
all that is temporary in the fame ef Godwin 
has suffered from his daring to announce the 
true foundations of minds, if servility, and 
dependence, and superstition, had not been 
too easily reconcilea ble with his _—— of 
dissent from the opini ons of the great and 
the prevailing. It is singular that the cher 
nations of Europe should have anticipated, 
in this respect, the judgment of posterity ; 
and that the name of Godwin and that of 
his late illustrious and admirable wife, should 
be pronounced, even by those who know but 
little of English literature, with reverence 
and admiration; and that the writings of 





Mary Wollstonecraft should have been trans- 


zlso | 


has been treated unjustly by those of his | 


| 





| sion, and no more. 


lated, ail anbeonuilly ok in France ow 
Germany, long after the bigotry of faction 
has stifled them in our own country. 

‘ Mandeville’ is Godwin’s last production. 
In interest it is perhaps inferior to ‘ Caleb 
Williams.’ ‘There is no character like Falk- 
land, whom the author, with that sublime 
casuistry which is the parent of toleration 
and forbearance, persuades us personally to 
love, whilst his actions must for ever remain 
the theme of our astonishment and abhor- 
rence. Mandeville challenges our compas- 
His errors arise from 
an immutable necessity of internal nature, 
and trom much constitutional antipathy and 
suspicion, which soon springs up into hatred, 
and contempt, and barren misanth wropy, 
which, as it has no root in genius or virtue, 
produces no fruit uncongenial with the soil 
wherein it grew. Those of Falkland sprang 
from a high, though perverted conception of 
human nature, from a powerful sympathy 
with his species, and from a temper which 


led him to believe that the very reputation 
of excellence should walk among mankind 
unquestioned and unassailed. 
was 
with 


So far as it 
the interest of the tale 
anvthing inferior to Falkland, so is 
leville defective. But the varieties of 
human character, the depth and complexity 
of human motive,—those sources of the union 
of streneth and weakness—those powerful 
sources of pleading for universal kindness 
and toleration,—are just subjects for illustra- 
ad developement in a work of fiction ; 
zs such, * Mandeville’ yields in interest and 
ance to none of the productions of 
the author. ‘The eveiits of the tale flow like 
the stream of fate, r and irresistible, 


a defect to link 
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grov at once darker and swifler in their 
pre there is no surprise, no shock: 
we are prepared for the worst from the very 


opening of the scene, though we wonder 
whence the author drew the shadows which 
render the meral darkness every instant 
more fearful, at last so appalling and so com- 
plete. The interest is awfully deep and 
rapid. To struggle with it, would be the 
gossamer attempting to bear up against the 
tempest. In this respect it is more powerful 
than ‘Caleb Williams’: the interest of ‘Caleb 

Williams’ being as rapid, but not so pro- 
found, as that of ‘ Mandeville.’ It is a wind 
that tears up the deepest waters of the ocean 
of mind. 

The language is more rich and various, 
and the expressions more eloquently sweet, 
without losing that energy and distinctness 
which characterize ‘ Political Justice’ and 
Caleb Williams.’ The moral speculations 
have a strength, and consistency, and bold- 
ness, which has been less clearly aimed at 
in his other works of fiction. The pleadings 
of Henrietta to Mandeville, after his recovery 
from madness, in favour of virtue and of 
benevolent energy, compose, in every respect, 
the most perfect and beautiful piece of 
writing of modern times. It is the genuine 
doctrine of ‘ Political Justice,’ presented in 
one perspicacious and impressive river, and 
clothed in such enchanting melody of lan- 
guage, as seems not less than the writings of 
Plato, to realize those lines of Milton— 

How charming is divine philosophy— 
Not harsh and crabbed — 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute ! 

Clifford’s talk, too, about wealth, has a 

beautiful, and readily to be disentangled, 
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intermixture of truth and error. Clifford is 
a person, who, without those characteristics 
which usually constitute the sublime, is 
sublime from the mere excess of loveliness 
andinnocence. Henrietta’s first appearance 
to Mandeville, at Mandeville House, is an 
occurrence resplendent with the sunrise of 
life: it recalls to the memory many a vision 
—or perhaps but one—which the delusive 
exhalations of unbaffled hope has invested 
with a rose-like lustre as of morning, yet 
unlike morning—a light which, once ex- 
tinguished, never can return. Henrictta 
seems at first to be all that a susceptible 
heart imagines in the object of its earliest 


passion. We scarcely can see her, she is so 
beautiful. There is a mist of dazzling love- 


liness which encircles her, and shuts out from 
the sight all that is mortal in her transcen- 
dant charms. But the veil is gradually un- 
drawn, and she “ fades into the light of com- 
mon day.” Her actions, and even her sen- 
timents, do not correspond to the elevation 
of her speculative opinions, and the fearless 
sincerity which should be the accompaniment 
of truth and virtue. But she has a divided 
aifection, and she is faithful there only where 
infidelity would have been self-sacrifice. Could 
the spotless Henrietta have subjected her 
love to Clifiord, to the vain and insulting ac- 
cident of wealth and reputation, and the 
babbling of a miserable old woman, and yet 
have proceeded unshrinking to her nuptial 
feast from the expostulations of Mandeviille’s 
impassioned and pathetic madness? It might 
be well in the author to show the foundations 
of human hope thus overthrown, for his pie- 
ture might otherwise have been illumined 
with one gleam of light. It was his skill 
to enforce the moral, “that all things are 
vanity,” and “that the house of mourning 
is better than the house of feasting’; and 
we are indebted to those who make us feel 
the instabi 
lay the knowledge (which is its foundation) 
deep, and make the aflections (which are its 
cement) strong. But one regrets that Hen- 
rietta,—who soared far beyond her contem- 
poraries in her opinions, who was so beau- 
tiful that she seemed a spirit among mankind, 

-should act and feel no otherwise than the 
least exalted of her sex; and still more, that 
the author, capable of conceiving something 
so admirable and lovely, should have been 
withheld, by the tenor of the fiction which 
he chose, from execrating it in its full extent. 






























It almost seems in the original conception of 


the character of Henrietta, that something 
was imagined too vast and too uncommon 
to be realized; and the feeling weighs like 
disappointment on the mind. But these 
objections, considered with reference to the 
close of the story, are extrinsical. 

The reader's mind is hurried on as he ap- 
proaches the end with breathless and accele- 
rated impulse. The noun smorfia comes at 
last, and touches some nerve which jars the 
inmost soul, and grates, as it were, along the 
blood; and we can scarcely believe that 
that grin which must accompany Mandeville 
to his grave, is not stamped upon our own 
visage, 


EPIGRAM FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
On Marriage. 
Marriage is full of storm and strife ; 
This each man knows, yet takes a wife. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Autuovucu the publishing world was never 
more dull than at present, the distant pro- 
spect begins to brighten : authors talk of new 
works, and booksellers of new speculations; 
Murray has extended his ‘ Family Library 
to forty volumes, and may carry it farth 
anew work, the Biography of our Divines, is 
all but announced by an author of great 
eminence,to be published in monthly volumes; 
Mr. Valpy’s ‘ Abridgment of the Commen- 
taries’ is also an important work; the author of 
‘Corn Law Rhymes’ promises to collect and 
publish his poems, in a worthy volume or 
volumes, after the fashion of Byren and Scott; 
‘The Founders of English Liberty’ is said to 
be in the press; Sheridan Knowles, too, has 
the ‘ Magdalen and other ‘fales’ forthcoming ; 
Alfred ‘Tennyson, a second series of poems ; 
and, still better, Mr. Moxon has adver- 
tised ‘The Masque of Anarchy, a poem, by 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, witha preface by Leigh 
Hunt.’ On the whole, the literary horizon 
is not so gloomy as it was some months ago. 
There are, nevertheless, but few announce- 
ments of new works in either the Edinburgh 
or Quarterly, and the attention which the 
editors have paid to works of ordinary in- 
terest, show how few good books have lately 
appeared. But ingenious men can raise fine 
speculations from trivial topics; and the 
numbers are both good—the article on * In- 
land Transport” in the Edinburgh is invalu- 
able, and most eppertunely published; and 












the Quarterly has, like ourselves, in the | 


dearth at home, been speculating in foreign 


literature with success. 


| see that one of Sir Walter Scott is resolved ! 
| on for Glasgow: this will confute all those 


: ; < | passing his ‘ Italy.’ 
lity of our nature, that we may | | ee omy 





Rogers, the poct, is making good progress, 
we hear, with his illustrated copy of the 
‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ and some, who have 
seen a few of the designs, speak of it as sur- 
A statue of the elder 
Roscoe is talked of for Liverpool; and we 


idle assertions, that, because the “ Children 
of the West” refused to make him Lord 
Rector, and preferred Macintosh, or Horne, 


or Jefirey, (we forget which,) that “ the Men 
| of the West” were averse to him, and could , 


not feel his worth as a man, or his genius as 
an author. Glasgow has been misrepresent- 
ed; she has ever loved men of genius, and 





Vandyke, which may stand comparison with 
any work of the kind. Had Mr. Major 
commenced in this manner, his undertaking 
inight have taken hold of the public taste at 
once. 

We have also seen the engravings for the 
second number of ‘ The Illustrations of Mo- 
dern Seulpture,’ and think them most ad- 
mirable. They are from the works of Thor- 
waldsen, Chantrey, and Baily. Of Thorwald- 
sen little is knewn in this country; one of 
his figures, a‘ Venus and the Apple,’ is in the 
Chatsworth Gallery; a figure of Resigna- 
tion, of such quiet beauty as few works can 
equal, will give a fair notion of the fine 
nature of Chantrey’s works; and a ‘ Mother 
and Child’ will show the taste and skill of 
Baily. We wish well to ‘ Major's Gallery,’ 
and to the ‘ Illustrations of Sculpture ;’ they 
give us information in matters of taste and 
elegance in a beautiful way and at a cheap 
rate. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Oct. 16.—A descriptive account was read of 
the varieties of cherries cultivated in the So- 
ciety’s gardens, to which was pretixed a history 
of the genus Cerasus, from the period of the in- 
troduction of the fruit into Europe from Asia, 
by the Romans, up to the present time. The 
varieties having become so numerous and so 
widely different in their qualities, it has been 
found requisite that some better classiiication 
should be resorted to than the old appellations 
of Merisiers, Guigniers, Bigarreautiers, Ceri- 
siers, and Griottiers; and it has accordingly 
been proposed that the natural habits of growth 
of the trees shall in future furnish the distin- 
guishing characters on which to depend. An- 
other communication followed on the production 
of early peas. 

The exhibition embraced some fine specimens 
of cultivation. We observed fruit of the banana, 
of passiflora laurifolia, and P. edulis, from the 
Ear] of Shrewsbury ;—a queen pine-apple frou 
H. J. Grant, Esq. (weight 4} lbs.) ;—several 
varieties of grapes ;—Doyenné pears, the pro- 
duce of grafts worked respectively on quince, 
thorn, and mountain-ash stocks ; — seedling 
plums from T. A. Knight, Esq.; and other 
articles of much merit. Amongst the flowers, 
the calochortus luteus, six sorts of salvia, den- 
drobium pierardi and varieties of tournefortia, 


| cleome, sternbergia, and verbena, added con- 


| now she is proving it in a way worthy of her | 


character among cities.—Turner, the land- 


scape painter, has just returned from a tour | 


| in France, the fruits of which will be seen | 
at no distant date, we hear, in the form of | 
| embellishments for an Annual, to be called 


| after the name of the artist. 


We must not 
omit to mention, that the King is sitting to 
Mr. Simpson for his portrait, and that the 
Queen is doing, or to do, the same: we would 
advise His Majesty to make the artist a 
knight, so that he may be remembered in the 
land for something—he has little chance, we 


| fear, of ever being known as a painter. 


We have had a look at the illustrations for 


| the third number of ‘ Major's Cabinet Gal- 


lery of Pictures,’ and we have no hesitation 
in saying, that one and all of them surpass 
the engravings in the preceding numbers; 
there is a landscape by Wilson of great 
beauty, and never till now engraved; the 
Death of Chatham, by Copley, clear and 
true to character; and the Govartius, of 


siderably to the interest of the collection. 
Colonel Jeremiah Taylor was elected a Fellow 
of the Society. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

Tur first meeting of the members of this 
Society was held on Saturday evening last at 
the Hunterian Museum, when Dr. Copland and 
Mr. Pettigrew were elected Presidents for the 
ensuing year. 








PARIS ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Meetings of the 8th and 15th instant. 
Ruppell’s second pisit to Africa—His discoveries 

— Memoirs uf |Breschet and ITachette — Dis- 

covery of a property, common to dyeing sub- 

stances—Second letter from Bonpland—The 

Monthyon Prize awarded. 

Tue most attractive subject which came be- 
fore the sitting of the 8th inst. was an account of 
the second journey of the indefatigable Ruppell, 
of Frankfort. It will be recollected, that this en- 
terprising traveller, after publishing an account 
of his former travels, again left Europe in 1830, 
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to visit other districts in Africa. It now ap- 
pears that he crossed the Red Sea at Mocha, in 
October last, with the intention of exploring the 
southern regions of Abyssinia, and then pene- 
trating so far as it should be found practicable 
into the heart of the African Continent. Simul- 
taneous revolutions having, however, broken 
out in every quarter, he has been forced to take 
up his quarters in the island of Massaoua, until 
such time as those disturbances shall be termi- 
nated. But he has not been idle at his post ; 
for he has employed six months and more in 
investigating those provinces of Abyssinia 
which lie nearest the coast. In his first letter 
from his insular head-quarters, he forwards a 
description and drawing of the Magillus Anti- 


quus, an undescribed mollusca, the shell of | 


which, only, has hitherto been known to the 
naturalist; it has been erroneously classed with 
the family of the Gasteropoda Tubulibrancha, 
whereas, the animal’s organization determines 
that it should be ranked with the family of the 
Gasteropoda Buccinoida. In his second letter, 
dated trom Massaoua likewise, in March last, 
Ruppell mentions that he had discovered traces 
of the ancient Adulis, the geographical site of 
which town has been unknown for ages. At the 
same time, he takes occasion to describe a large 
species of antelope, in shape similar to the stag, 


which appears to be identical with the Orix of | 


the ancients. He has likewise discovered a 
species of Dugong, which is found in the Red 
Sea, and differs ina remarkable degree from 
the only species hitherto known, which is an in- 
habitant of the Indian Seas. It was the skin of 
this distinct species, which is a native of the 
Red Sea, wherewith the Jews of old were, by 
the Mosaic law, compelled to veil the Taber- 
nacle. On this account, Ruppell has given it 
the name of the Jalicore Tabernaculus. 

Two other communications, read or reported 
upon at this sitting, are of importance in a 
scientific point of view; the one from Hachette, 
*On the decomposition of water through the 
instantaneous efiect of electric currents,’ and 
the other from Breschet, containing three me- 
moirs in anatomy ‘On the organ of hearing in 
fishes.’ 

At the sitting held on the 15th inst., M. Per- 
soz announced, that, whilst occupied in the study 
of colouring substances, he had discovered a 
property common to the whole of them, and 
had, by means of this property, been enabled to 
extract, under one and the same process, the 
colouring matter of the following dying sub- 
stances; namely, indigo, madder, cochineal, 
quercitron, yellow wood, Indian wood, and Bra- 
zil wood. He presented some colours prepared 
by this process; and at his request, it was re- 
ferred to a committee, (on which Thénard, 
Darcet, and Chevreul, were subsequently ap- 
pointed, ) to report on the consequences which 
may result to the art of dyeing. 

A second letter from Bonpland was commu- 
nicated tothe Academy, by Baron de Humboldt; 
it was dated from Buenos Ayres, on the 10th of 
June last, and conveys the gratifying intelligence, 
that the collections, which he has made in Pa- 
raguay and the Portuguese Missions, were sate, 
and expected to arrive in a few days. He in- 
tends to revisit the latter district, chiefly for 
the purpose of procuring for the Museum at 
Paris, a fine assortment of living plants, and 
particularly numerous specimens of the J/ahé, 
or Paraguayian Tea-plant, which, he observes, 
is well calculated for the soil of Algiers. 

At this meeting, the Committee appointed to 
adjudge Monthyon’s Prize in Statistics, reported 
that they awarded it to the ‘ Topography of all 
the known Vineyards,’ published during the 
present year by M. Jullien. 
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FINE ARTS 

Landscape Illustrations of the Works of Sir Walter 

Scott, with Portraits of the Principal Female 

Characters. Parts VI. and VII. 
Sir Walter Scott in a letter, a fac-simile of 
which accompanies the seventh number, assures 
the proprietors of this fine series of Jandscapes, 
that he pretends to no knowledge of art, and 
his opinion therefore, ought to go for nothing: 
“but I think,” added he, “they are very beau- 
tiful.”” There are eight landscapes, illustrating 
‘Rob Roy,’ ‘Old Mortality,’ and others of the 
novels; they are all carefully drawn from na- 
ture, and pretty well engraved; but the publishers 
depend upon the attractions of the female por- 
traits, two of which, ‘ Diana Vernon,’ by Box- 
ALL, and ‘ Amy Robsart,’ by Mrs. CARPENTER, 
accompany these numbers. Were the pub- 
lishers to tell us that their landscapes, instead 
of being copies from nature, were scenes of the 
imagination, we would instantly begin to carp 
and cavil, and think the splendid pages of Scott 
required higher and more imaginative accom- 
paniments; but they are, in truth, the real 
scenes faithfully exhibited by the pencil and 
graver—and that silences criticism. It is other- 
wise with these portraits of the fancy: they are 
attempts to embody the characters as the poet 
has drawn them; and though they are not ex- 
actly what we looked for, still they are very 
clever, and, we have no doubt, will be welcome 
to the public. There is much grace and delicacy 
about the ‘Amy Robsart,’ and a certain original 
spirit and wild beauty about the ‘ Diana Vernon;’ 
we miss a certain arch playfulness about the 
looks of the latter, which the motto induced us 
to look for. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of Byron. 


Tuts work maintains its high reputation ; ‘ Ve- 
rona,’ by Cancort, is clear and natural, yet 
poetic; ‘The Temple of Minerva,’ is ina darker 
spirit, by TURNER; the ‘St. Sophia, by Roperts, 
is in another style, while Turner’s ‘Castle of 
St. Angelo,’ may be considered as a crowning 
beauty. There are two others, but those we 
have noticed are the best. 


Gems of British Landscape. No.1. Gibbs. 
Tuls is a clever work ; Mr. Marshall has made 
the drawings with the scenes before him. 
‘Dartmouth Castle’ is good, so is ‘ Lyme Regis.’ 
‘Hampstead Heath’ wants its usual quietness 
of look. We wish the proprietors had found a 
more modest title, for it induces us to expect 
what few can give. ‘There are letter-press de- 
scriptions which, will be found useful and inter- 
esting. 


Banks of the Loire. No.l. Percy. 

We praised the first number of this work ; the 
second number is equally interesting; the 
scenes are on large paper, seem drawn from 
nature, and give us a fair notion of the country, 
and its castles, cities and palaces. ‘The Bridge 
of Angers,’ is very picturesque. To those who 
love the scenes of old English warfare, and de- 
light to think on the battle fields of our Edwards 
and Henrys, these landscapes of the Loire will 
be welcome. 





THEATRICALS 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Tur play of ‘ Waverley,’ which has been pro- 
duced at this theatre, has been brought out at a 
peculiar moment, and for a specific purpose ; 
and, therefore, we do not feel inclined to indulge 
in that sort of criticism upon it, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have been no 
more than our duty—there is interest in it, of 
course, and if the pruning knife—not to say the 








hatchet—were used judiciously, there is no rea- 
son why it should not take its fair stand among 
works of a similar calibre: but the manager 
should make sharp work of it, in every sense of 
the term. The piece wants relief, and so do 
the spectators,—and we hope we shall not ask it 
for them in vain. 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s Masque has appear- 
ed; and the Messrs. Grieve have splendidly 
seconded and thirded their noble principal, and 
nearly all the members of the corps dramatique 
lent their aid, for which they, doubtless, consider 
the cause they serve an ample recompense. 

SURREY THEATRE. 

IF we were in any degree wanting in our 
respect for the Bard of the North during his 
life-time, we are now paying off the debt with 
accumulated interest—prints, busts, memories, 
anecdotes, and epitaphs of and on the departed 
genius, fill our shops and empty our brains; 
and forwardest among the forward in this worthy 
race come the brothers of the sock and buskin. 
“You had better have a bad epitaph when dead, 
than their evil report while living.’ So said he 
who best knew the human heart, and so say we; 
and if we dared to add to what Shakspeare has 
thought enough, we should tack on to that ex- 
quisite sentence—‘“ or even after life.”’ 

At the theatre of which we are speaking, an 
exhibition has been got up for this solemn oc- 


| casion, of the most unpretending, but of the 


most effective nature. It consists of a set of 
“tableaux vivans’’—some eight or ten in num- 
ber: each subject being chosen from one of the 
bard’s best known works, and the characters in 
each picture being so grouped as to represent 
the principal incident in it. The idea, to our 
mind, is excellent, and the execution singularly 
happy. We never before received pleasure 
from a set of inanimate actors; for these death- 
like artists enacted to the life. We could find 
but one fault, and that, we should hope, the ma- 
nager will consider as worth mending—the 
tableaux were too few in number. If the com- 
pany of the Surrey Theatre be not of sufficiently 
numerical strength to allow of this being reme- 
died, we suppose we must be content with what 
we have ; but, in the hope that this is not so, we 
can only do what a beautiful little urchin, seated 
in the next box to us, did, when the curtain closed 
upon the exhibition—clap our hands, and cry— 
“ More—more.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Up to last Monday there had been, for some 
time, no novelty here, except that of a success- 
ful début, which, at this theatre, can scarcely be 
called a novelty. The fair candidate, in this 
instance, is a young iady of the name of Murray, 
who appeared in an entertaining revived piece 
of Mr. Planché’s, now called ‘ My Daughter, 
Sir.’ We should certainly not conceive her to 
be a novice, although, like all persons young in 
this arduous profession, she has much to acquire 
before she can take that station in it to which 
she doubtless aspires. As far as personal requi- 
sites go, she has much for which to be thank- 
ful; and, therefore, she will be doubly ungrate- 
ful, if in her study “to hold the mirror up to 
Nature,” she do not always remember, that “her 
Grace was bountiful.” 

On Monday night, was produced a new ope- 
ratic fairy tale, the words by we don’t know 
whom, and the music by Mr. Barnett. The 
story of this piece has been taken out of Chau- 
cer, and is singularly well adapted, as we think, 
for dramatic representation—it was very suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Barnett, we have already said, is the 
composer of the music. Need we add, that it 
is good? We will—whether we need or not: 
we will say more—it is excellent, abounding 
in the beautiful melodies of the author’s own 
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fertile genius, and adorned and enriched bya 
study of the great continental masters. More 
than one song in it must, we should think, be- 
come lastingly popular; and this, and the praise 
of judicious critics, added to our own humble 
but honest meed, will, we trust, repay the com- 
poser for the present effort, and urge him on 
to similar and even loftier attempts. Madame 
Vestris, who seems to be, like Shakspeare, 
“not of an age, but for all time,” looked and 
played with such freshness and vigour that she 
ran no risk of an indictment for perjury, when 
in the witness box she swore she was eighteen. 
She was well supported by all the female part 
of her establishment; and Messrs. Vining and 
Cooper showed what excellent scholars (or 
masters either) they would make in “a Ladies’ 
Establishment.” 











MISCELLANEA 


The Comic Annual.—A report originating, it is 
supposed, in “a dark passage” in the Pretace 
to Miss Sheridan’s Comic Oifering, has induced 
Mr. Hood to address a letter to his publisher, 
Mr. Tilt, of Fleet Street, which we think it well 
to print entire for the satisfaction of our 
readers. 

“ My dear Sir,—The report of my death I 
can assure you is premature, but I am equally 
obliged to you for your tribute of putting up 
shutters and wearing a crape hatband. I sus- 
pect your friend and informant, Mr. Living- 
stone—(it should be Gravestone )—drew his in- 
ference from a dark passage in Miss Sheridan's 
Preface, which states that, ‘of the three Comic 
Annuals which started at the same time, the 
Comic Offering alone remains.’ The two de- 
functs therein referred to are the ‘ Falstaff’ and 
‘The Humourist,’ which I understand have put 
an end to themselves. 

“If you should still entertain any doubts, 
you will shortly have ten thousand impressions 
to the contrary; for I intend to contradict my 
demys by fresh octavos. ‘The Comic Annual for 
1833, with its usual complement of Plates— 
mind, not coftin-plates—to appear, as hereto- 
fore, in November, will give the lie, I trust, not 
merely to my departure, but even to anything 
like a serious illness: and a Novel, about the 
same time, will help to prove that | am not in 
a state of de-composition. 

‘‘Have the goodness to forward a copy of 
this letter to the Morning Post, which announces 
the arrivals and departures, and also to the 
actuary of the Norwich Union, which insures 
my biography. I should have relieved your 
oint anxieties some days earlier, but till I met 
Mr. Livingstone, at Bury, I was really not alive 
to my death, 

[ am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
Tuomas Hoop,” 
Lake House, Wanstead, 
October 16, 1832.” 

South London Market.—A Prospectus and 
engraved Plan have been submitted to us of an 
extensive market, proposed to be erected in 
St. George’s Fields between the Elephant and 
Castle and the Obelisk. If the market be a 
mere trading speculation, we have little in- 
terest in it; butaccompanying the Prospectus are 
minutes of evidence given before a Committee 
of the House of Commons—extracts from 
Bruyére on the Abattoirs of Paris, and the 
Voice of Humanity, which would lead the reader 
to infer, that the plan deserves public patron- 
age, because, among other reasons, slaughter- 
houses and the driving of cattle through the pub- 
lic streets, are nuisances that will be got rid of. 
But we are of opinion that the projectors prove 
too much. In their natural anxiety to induce 
subscriptions, they say the population of the 
southern suburbs has quadrupled within twenty 
years, and already exceeds 400,000; and that it 











is singular that while twelve markets exist in the 
metropolis north of the Thames, there are only 
two to the south. 
to anything, it is this:—the slaughter-houses 
north of the river are not only disgusting, but 
positively injurious to the public health: is it 
not then melancholy that we have so few on our 
side the water?—the driving of cattle through 


| 


If these arguments amount | 


the crowded streets on the northern side of the | 


river is an alarming nuisance; therefore we 
have found a good centrical situation in the 
very heart of an increasing neighbourhood, 
already containing 400,000 souls, where we re- 
commend you to erect abattoirs. As a private 
speculation the market may answer—but the 
parties had better strike out the minutes of 
evidence, the Voice of Humanity, and such 
small talk. 


We hear from Spain that M. Navarrete, edi- 
tor of the ‘ Collection of Original Voyages of 
the Spanish Discoverers of America,’ a work 
highly praised by Washington Irving, is print- 
ing the fourth volume, which will include those 
made tothe Moluccas, by Magallanes, Laodisa, 
Saavedra, Grijalba, and Villalobos. ‘The Aca- 
demy of History is also about to publish the 
seventh volume of their ‘Transactions,’ which, 
among other interesting papers, will contain 
one relating to the negotiations between our 


bare possibility; I merely relate a notorious 
fact. Plantations of the wrong kind of oak have 
been made in various parts of this essentially 
oak-growing and ship-building country, and 
vessels built of such timber as that to which I 
have alluded have split and rotted on the stocks, 
and have been obliged to undergo a thorough 
repair, even before they have been launched. 
What a lamentable tale it is to read, or hear, 
that a vessel of 120 guns, and which must have 


| cost 120,000/., has been condemned and sold 


Elizabeth and Philip, written by Don ‘Tomas | 


Gonzales, who, having been for many years en- 
gaged in arranging the archives of Simancas, 
found there many original papers, which, it is 
said, will throw much light upon the history of 
that time. 

Newly discovered Marble Quarries.—A highly 
interesting discovery is, by a letter just received 
from Naples, reported to have been made by the 
Marquis Munziante. Our informant states, that 
the Marquis has found a quarry of the finest 
white statuary marble on Mount Alpi, in the 
Neapolitan province of Basilicata, between the 
‘Tyrrhene and Jonian Seas, about twenty miles 
from the coast of the gulf of Policastro. The 
marble is most perfect, and very superior to that 
of Carrara. It is quite equal to the finest an- 
cient Greek marble, the quarries of which are 
either exhausted, or have ceased to be worked 
for ages. 

Paris Exhibition.—The Exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculptures by living artists will be 
opened in Paris in the first week in January. 

A Trollope.—A friend, who has returned from 
New York, informs us that, being at the Theatre 
one night before he sailed, he saw a man in the 
boxes sit with his back to the pit, and coat-tails 
hanging over, just as Mrs. Trollope has sketched 
one. The audience noticed it, and immediately 
raised the cry of “ Trollope! ‘Trollope!’ which 
drove him to a more becoming posture. He 
also declares that every violation of bienséance 
is now called a T'rollope. 

The Unicorn.—According to a recent letter 
from Bishop Brugueres (published by Klaproth) 
this animal, hitherto considered fabulous, exists 
in Siam. The Bishop says its head is larger 
than that of an ox, and the horn rises from its 
forehead, and points upward ; it is remarkably 
fast in its pace and bound, like our deer. 

British Oak.—Stractural peculiarities will 
enable the forester to distinguish between the 
qualities of the timbers before he fells the trees, or 
rather, in fact, to predict the kind of wood an oak 
will form, even while the sapling is just springing 
from the seed: for it is preposterous to contend 
that plantations should be raised and nurtured 
through centuries, and then, at the end of two 


| or three hundred years, the fact should be dis- 


covered that such oaks are unfit for ship-build- 
ing, and the first notice of this be from the 
decay of the vessels, even while upon the stocks. 
I speak not unadvisedly, nor do I put a case of 





for 252., as last week’s journals tell us was the 
case, and this, as they report, without having 
ever seen any actual service. Indeed, the rapid 
decay of many modern-built vessels, and hence 
much of the heavy expense of our navy has 
been, with some show of reason, attributed to 
the use of immature and ill-chosen wood, the 
applicability of which might easily have been 
tested, had not botanic knowledge been absent 
from situations where it ought not to have been 
found wanting. —Burnett’s Botanical Lecture. 
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Days of | Thermom. | Barometer, Weather. 





W.XMon. | Max. Min. Noon. Winds, 

Th. 18} 62 45 30.20 S.W. | Cloudy. 
Fr. 19) 58 233 Stat. N.E. | Rain. 
Sat. 20; 56 33 | Stat. | Var. Clear. 
Sun. 21) 62 37 | Stat. | E. Ditto. 
Mon. 22; 62 37 | Stat. E. Cloudy. 
Tues. 23) GL 41 30.25 RE, Ditto. 
Wed. 24 54 42 30.30 | BE. 


Ditto. 
Prevailing 
lostratus. 
Nights and Mornings fair throughout the weck. 
Mean temperature of the week, 47.5° 
Length of Day on Wednesday, 10h. 26m. 


Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus, Cumu- 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

The Memoirs of the Court of France, by the late 
King Louis XVIII. 

Mr. Slade is about to publish the result of his Obser- 
vations, under the title of * Records of Travels in Turkey, 
Greece,’ &e. 

‘The Puritan’s Grave,’ by the Author of the ‘Usurer’s 
Daughter.’ 

A New Edition of Mr. Lodge’s Peerage. 

A new Novel, entitled ‘ Golden Legends.’ 

A popular Introduction to the Study of Geology, 
with numerous Plates, by Gideon Mantell. 

The Calendar of the Seasons; or, Diary of the Year. 

The Journal of Elemental Locomotion, No. 1., with 
a plate of Thirteen Views of Steam Carriages, edited 
by A. Gordon. 

‘The Pulpit,’ Vol. XX., containing Sermons by E:mi- 
nent Divines. 

An Evangelical Synopsis, illustrated with Engray- 
ings, from Designs after the Old Masters. 

The Holy Bible, with Notes, Explanatory and Prac- 
tical, intended to furnish a body of Evangelical truth 
founded on its contents, selected from the Writings of 
the most esteemed Divines and Biblical Critics. 

A second edition of the Account of the Beulah Saline 
Spa, at Norwood, by Dr. Weatherhead. 

In November, the Second Series of ‘ Traits and 
Stories of the lrish Peasantry.’ 

new Novel by Miss Brown, called ‘ Reason and 
Passion.’ 


Just published.—Rev. H. E. Head's Sermons, 8vo. 
6s. 6d.—A Manual for the Parish Priest, lL2mo. 3s.— 
Rev. J. Penrose’s Explanatory Lecture on St. Matthew, 
l2mo. 6s. 6d.—Bent’s New Week’s Preparation, 18mo. 
Is. Gd¢.—Reece’s Lady’s Medical Guide, 12mo, 4s.— 
Brandicourt’s Plan for Teaching the French Verbs, 
2s.6d,—Explanatory and Practical Comments on the 
New Testament, Svo. 10s. 6d.—Baxter’s Library of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Knowledge, royal Svo. 
2nd edit. 32s.—The Poetic Negligce, l2mo. 105. 6d.— 
Watkins’s Principle of Conveyancing, by Merrifield, 
royal Svo. Ld. 8s.—Geography in all Ages, I2mo. Ss.— 
History of the Jews in all Ages, fe. 8vo. 10s.6d.; School 
Edition of ditto, 7s.—Hodson’s Morning Discourses, 
Svo. 10%, 6d.—Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. VII. 
5s.—Dr. Williams on the Structure and Functions of 
the Skin, 8vo. 5s.6d.—Valpy’s Shakspeare, with Hlus- 
trations, Vol. 1. 5s.—Valpy’s Classical Library, No. 35, 
Euripides, Vol. II. 4s. 6d. — Memoir of T. Hardy, 
written by Himself, 4s. 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Thanks toR. G.W.—O. 

C.T.—A Hearty Well wisher,- Omega (next week), 
H, S.; we decline, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Now ready, 
RE PROOF PLATES 
PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, for 1833. From Drawings by 
Clarkson Sta antic ‘Id. Engraved by the most celebrated Engravers. 
Consisting of highty-finished Plates, in a Portlolio, Plain 
Proofs, 2/1. 2s.; India Proofs, 3/. 3s.; before letters, 4/. 4s. 


to HEATH'S 








Also, 
The Proof Plates to the Keepsake, for 1833. 
Consisting of 17 beautiful Plates, Engraved in the most highly- 
finished manner. Piain Proofs, 2/. 25.; India Proofs, 3¢. 3s. ; 
before letters, 41. 4s. Lu a Portfolio. 
Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
orders are re epee tlully requested to be sex 


In 8vo. with ac oloured Frontispiece, the 3rd edit. 12s. cloth bds, 


TRHE GREEN-HOUSE COM PAN ION : 
comprising a general Course of Green-house and Conser- 
vatory Practice throughout the Year; a Natural Arrangement 
of all the Green-house Plants in Cultivation; with a Descriptive 
Catalogue of the most desirable to form a Collection, their proper 
Soils, Modes of Propagation, Managewent, and References to 
Botanical Works in which they are figured. Also, the proper 
Treatment of Fiowers in Rooms, and Bulbs in Water-glasses. 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





a Mall; to whom 

















Just published, in 1 vol. foolscap Svo. Ss. canvas, 
(j EOGRAPHY IN ALL AGES. 
Also, by the same Author, 

y in All Ages. 2nd edition, foolscap. 
th boards, or sheep, lettered.—And 

History of the Jews in All Ages. Crown Svo. 
10s, 6d.—Or™ an Y 

An Edition for Schools, in Question and 
Answer. Price 7s. in canvas boards, or sheep, lettered. 


Published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co, Londou; and J. Y. 
Kuight, Leeds. 











Just published, by George Gailie, aon ow; and Hamilton, 
Adams, and C : 2 

YHE FAMILY EM PERANCE 

(of America) Lectures to Young Men 


MEETING, tsmo., cloth, 2s. 

Hawes’ 
on the Formation of Character, Xc. With a Preface by Dr. 
Wardlaw, of Glasgow. Ismo,. cloth, 

** 1 cannot but hope that a work so original, 
usual, and so strougly recommended by. the exigencies of the 
world, will speedily circulate by myriads and myriads, By every 
young man these Lectures should be read, and felt, and remeni 
bered, and pondered and practised.”— Principal of Wethersfield’s 
Neminary. 











so interesting, so 








Vhis day is published, in _ = a in boards, the 2nd edit. 
SLA TION of 


Vise oO 

A PARAPHR AST IC T RA 

t the APOSTOLICAL EPISTLEs, 
By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTUL My WORT D.b. 

Warden of New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxle y, Wilts, 

Printed for J.G. and P. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churehyard, and 
Waterloo-p ne e, Pall le 

whom A. be had, by the same Author, 


Sueie on some of the Leading Principles 
of Christianity. 2nd edition, 8vo, 12s. 





RIVINGTON’S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL, III. 
Chis day is published, (with Portraits,) price 6s. 
T* KE HISTORY of the REFORMED 

. RELIGION a FRANCE, Vol. I. 
iy EDWARD SMEDLEY, M.A 
Late Fellow of Sidne Y Sussex College, ¢ ambri ge 
Printed for J.G,. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Chure rasan; and 
Waterioo-place, Pall Mall. 
Volumes of the Theological Library already published : 


1. Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb Le Bas, 








M.A. Portrait. 6s. 
2. Consistency of Revelations By P. N. 
Shuttleworth, D.D. 6s. 
THE HORSE. 


Lately published, by Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
London, under the Superintendence of the Society for the Dit- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, in a handsome svo. vol. with 
vumerous Cuts, price 8s. 6d. canvas boards, 

ve fH HISTORY and TREATMENT of the 

HORSE, with a TREATISE on DRAUGHT, 
1, This popular —— is divided into 22 Chapters, under the 
ollowing heads, viz. : 
GENERAL HISTOR Y of the HORSE, 
FFERENT EIGN BREEDS of HORSEs. 








ENG . 
* BREE Ds of ENG LisH HORSES. 


Zi POLO AL CLASSIFICATION of the HORSE, 


‘The EXTERNAL STRUCTURE of the HORSE, 
DISEASES of the BRAIN and RY 

The Stes and MOUTH, and their ‘DISE ASES,. 
The Nb 


The C HE sti ts CONTENTS, and their DISFASES 

The STOM ACH and a ESTINES—their DISEASES Se 
*LES of BREEDING, 

" and their DISE ASE s. 

t LIMBS, and their DISE ASEs. 

. SU ATOMY of the FOOT, 

DISEASES of the FOOT, 

On SHOEING, 

OPERATIONS. 

VICES and BAD_HABITs, 

The Gt at oR At. MANAGEMENT of the HORSE. 

SOUNDN 

The SK 


iN 
MEDIC INES used in VETERIN ARY PRACTICE, 


To which is ay illustrated with 35 Engravings, an impor- 
tant TREATISE. on DRAUGHT; showing the Power of the 
Horse, how calculated, diflerence of opinions as to wheels ; the 
Power of the Horse and S am Carriages compared, and their 
relative expense: real action of the Horse in Walking, Trotting, 
and Galloping ; the best roads for dri aught, most useful direction 
of the Traces, how best to load Carriages for easy draught, 
springs, railways, canals, &c. Ac. 


















In 12mo. with Eleven Engravings, from Designs by — the 
2nd edition, with Additions, 7s. bound and lettere 


HE BEAUTIES ofthe BRITISH POETS. 
With a few Introductory Observations. 
sy the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
\ hittaker, Treac her and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
if whom may be hac 

The Moral Poe tical Miscellany ; a Collection 

of short Poems, adapted to impress on the outhful mind senti- 
ments of Religion and Virtue, 3s. 





WITH A PORTRAIT OF JAMES BARRY, ESQ. 
On the ist November = be published, No. kL. 
Series, 
RNOLD’ S LIBR. ARY ofthe FINE ARTS. 
Contents: 1, Address of the Editor—II. Address of the 
Council—I. Memoir of J. Barry, Esq.—IV. An Artist's Serap- 
Book; a vision—V. Spanish Towns: Cadiz, Seville—V 1. Reveries 


“oo 4 
price 2s, 6d., 








on Art—VIL, Prospect of a National Gallery—VIIL. Opinions ou 

Art—I Ancient English Architects—X. New mode of Painting 
sh Museum: EB Marbles —) WH. Critical Notices- 

XIN, Dramatic Effecis—XIV. Miscetlanca—NV. Fuseli’s Lee- 


tures, reprint. ns a: 
Arnold, 21, Tavistock-stri 


, Coveut-garden; and 
all Booksellers, 


sold by 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


Fer tE IGN 
i No. 4, Old Broad Street, Royal Exchanyre. 
fo the Nob lity Gentry, &c. Uhis day is published, 
SIXTH SUPPLEMENT to i, Wacey’s (late Boosey’s) C 
of his Foreign Circulating Library, the most 
esteemed Works published on the Continent in 1831 and 2, in the 
French, German, Halian, and Spanish Languag rice, to 
gs Sg ong is. 
May be had as a 
Music Warehouse, 


the 
iaorue 





T. Roosey and Co.'s Porei 
et, Cavendish-square. 












Ist of November next will on wad, by S 








On the ' ’ lev and 
Sons, Floet-street, in de my folio, price 10s.. anew Music al and 
Devoti val Work, ¥ vith a beautiul Fror “rs tay at 


THE CHRISTIAN 

among a few origi 
our best Lyric 
Srered C 





LYRE; comprisit 
nal pieces, a Selection of Hymns fr 
Poets, appropriated to Melodies chosen from the 
ompositions of Handel, Mozart, Haydo, and other emi 
“rs, not hitherto adapted to general use, which, iude- 
tional character, will prove no unpleasant 
guide in the formation of a good musical taste, and no income. 
petent auxiliary in its cultivation, 














eres NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
post Svo, 
G ERA LDIN’ i “HA MILTON. 
x ! 
* The fair and young in P. hs iMiant circles of life des 






will be un 





’ 
rer it obligatic nite thet ruthoress for the les- 





sous she las atlorded them.”’— Morn Post. 
I. 
ZOHRAB, THE HOSTAGE. 
By the Author of * Hlajji Baba.’ 3 vols. 
Also, just ready 
I. 


OeTTrEeRrteowteR SE 
EARLY DAYS of HOTSPUR, 





Or, t 
By the A 











a * Derwentwater, vols. 
** ft fell about the Lammas tide, 
When the muir-men win their hay, 
The doughty Earl of Douglas rode 
luto Englaud, to cateh a prey.” 
Scort’s MINsPreisy. 
lle 
THE STRING OF PEARLS. 
By the Author of § Darnley.’ 2 vols, 


ys 
STANDARI NOVELS 
On Ist Nov. complete in 1 vol. small evo. neatly bon 
bellished, price 6s. with a new Litroduction and Notes by the 


Author, 
LAWRI TODD; 




















rw, the SETTLE in ¢ Voops, 
By the Author of ‘The Ayrshire Lezatees,’ +; forming the 
. etstvol.of* T Novels.’ 
Rich be mestreet, 





lev.) 















SUPERIOR SCILOOL ATLASES 
I. 
In royal 4to. with colonred Oatlin price 18s. half bound: or 
with the Maps full ex red, price 
( STELL’S NEW GENER AL “ATLAS, 
uding Maps of Canaan or Judwa, At G cr, 
and the Roman Empire. ua ’ 1 ran entire ow set 





of Plates, engraved onan et 

latest and best authorities, ¢ aad lini 
i4* To this edition has been add 

without increasing the price, a CON> 
trining references to every place iaid down in the Maps, with 
the latitude and longitade. The Index comprises upwards of 

Fourteen Thousand Names, which in teaching (besides other ob- 

Vious uses) must answer almost every purpose of a 
N.B. The same work on nmperial drawing paper, full co 

and handsomely half-bound for libraries, price 14. Ils. 6¢. 

Il. 

Ta royal 8vo. the Plates re-engraved, and all 
added, price 10s. hali-bound; and with coloured 
price 12s. half-bound, 

Russell’s General Atlas of Modern Geogra- 

x 25 Maps, composed from the latest aud best Authorities, 

+ Russell, Geographer. 

To this edition has been 





7 


iderable cost, 


st 1 LING INDE X, con 





recent Discoveries 
Outlines, 





added, an Index of the Names of 
Districts, wus, Hage Kays, Capes, 
Gulls, Isiands, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, &e. to be tound on 
each Ma ap, With the Latitude and Longitude, and a Direction to 
the Map on which each particular Name is to be found, Also a 
Table, showing the situation and altitude above the Sea of some 
of the highest Mountains, Passes, Lakes, aud Towns, in the 
World; and another Table, giving the Length and Relative Pro- 
portion to the ee of the principal, or most celebrated 
Rivers on theG 
London; Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 


tot 
all the Countries, States, 








| 
| 
is 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 








VOL. VII. OF MISS EDGEWORTH’S WORKS, BEING 
VOL, Ii. OF FASHIONABLE TALES. 
On the Ist of November will be published, ornamented with a 


richly engraved Frontispiece, from the story of Manteuvring z, 
by Charies Rolls, and an ¢ wag TM Senate, by Edward Good. 








ail, from the same t ule, Vol. VII. « 
Mss EDGEWORTH’S NOVELS and 
TALES, in Monthly "std of 5s. each, elegantly 


bound and lettered, wuiforn with the popular editions of tie 


Waverley Novels, and Lord Byron’s Life and Works 
Contents of the Volumes now published: 


Vol. L—CASTLE RACK-RENT; TRISH BULLS: and an 
ESSAY on the noble science of SELF JUSTIFICATION, 
Vols. II 1 eo ALES 





Au . 
Vols. ‘fe and V.—POPUL 

Vol. ASHIONABLE MTALESS “Vol. 1. 
Lately pebtiche a, a new edition, in 4 vols, 12m. 17 
larry and Lucy conclude d. 
*,* This is the latest and most finished of Miss E dgeworth’s 

admired Juvenile Works. 
Also, by the same, 

Frank, in 3 vols. price 9s.; and Rosamond, 
58.3 being sequels to those Tales in the 





+ half-bound, 


in 2 vols. price 
Lessous. 
An! by Moria and Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
Essays on Practical Education, a new edition, 
. price | 
Baldwin i 


arly 








in Is. 12 Is. 
Loudon: udock, and ot 


ACCOL 


her Proy 
“THE REFORM AND 
MM ce ye pap a 


rietors, 
NT OF THE NEW BOROUGIIS- 
BOUNDARY ACTs— tHE 
__Just published, ina neat volun rds, 
Petes: INT STATE of RE PR I SE NEA- 


PION in ENGLAND and WALES; being an Alphabetical 





ngement of all the Counties, Cites, and Boroughs, seading 
Mi . e “3 to Parliament; and comprising 
The number of members seut by each County, City, and 





bocce h, and tt 


{ The bound 


time when each was first represented. 
Qna. 7 


sof each county, division of couuty, city, 
and borough, as determined by the late Act, with the polling 
places tix d by the same. 

ard. The returning otticers for each city and oe 

Ath. The nt right of election in each cit orough 
fre eens ha cistons, with the probable nan Bie ‘ot old elec- 
tors in ! ind alse the exa act total, and the number of suchas 
are eels nt, where ascertainat ile. 

Sth. ae etors iu 
under the 











each city borough, 









Representa- 
undary é 


a Sas mmary of the 





»weastie-on-Tyne. 

old and new Electors 
s been caretally taken 
ule to Parlau doris 
import 
ascertain able » need 
Wherever it was 









pointed out, aid en done 


om oes “Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Pat 


Hoster-row, 


On the ist of November will be ready for delivery with the 


Jagazines 
i ‘THE BRITISH CYCLOP. .EDIA, 





by 
Mr. C.F. PARTINGTON, Part L. Division 1.3 eon- 
r ith two bigtiy-tinisned 





Lents by Mr. GW, 


for the Use of 





Vv essor . 
Fifty Wood-euts. Fe 
3. Chambers’ hadi 
ty Part ef the New 
ler Seott, Proce 
William Orr, 
iv. ¢ army 





Mo 

ofsar WV 
London 
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Fdinturgh; a 





Pare 
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rhoster-row 5 
Dublin. 


James Chanle 








Time. By 
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i » F 1 ° 
iP ETCHES ol the NATURAL HISTORY. of 









DESCRIP 
the NORTH AVERICAN REGIONS, By JAMES WILSON, Esq. 
F.E.S.E. and M.M.LS ris i an Appr ls 
t ic of Sebastian Cabot, with a 
\ 

wverv of North Aw 





Sebastian ¢ 


wrtes—Ulioa—B 





Vanconver—Kotzebue, Xe. and the Expe 
+— Mackenzie — Fravklin — Richardson — aud 
esentvolaue, therefore, which exlibils a view 
taut in our b is f the mest remote ter- 








1, When siu lied i in combination with th 
of which it may be regarded as the sequel, 
iy a complete account of the whole series of 

ries by land aud water, 





wii 
North 


Tue following valuabie Works have 


rn idi-cos 

aiready 

a argh Cabinet Library 
eas and Regions. 


appeared in the 





I. Polar S ord edit. 





Il. Africa. 2nd edit. 
III. Egypt. 2nd edit. 
IV. Palestine. 3rd edit. 
*, Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier. 
VI. VIL VILE. British India, 3 vols. 





On the 30th of November will be published, 
X. The Travels and Researches of Alexander 
Von Humboldt: H 


being a condensed Narrative of his Journeys in 








the Equinoctial er and in Asiatic Russia; 
together with Analyses of lis more important Lnvestigations . By 
We OM: ey byrtle A.M. Couse se ag se Juseums of the Raval 





Colleg r of the Natural His- 
tory ‘De ieties of Edinburgh and P hilade iphis a,c. With a Por- 
traitof Humboldt, by Horsburg, a Map of the Orinoce, by Bruce, 
and 5 Engravings, by Jackson. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, 


Edinburgh; and Simpkin aud 
Marshall, London, 


from ers 


Edward 
and W. 
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arly in November wiil be published, 
E MOIRS of DR. BURNEY ; 
from his own Manuscripts, 
from Persoual Recollections, 
By his Daughter, 

Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond 


arranged 
from Family Papers, aud 


BLAY. 







=I 





me DAR 








treet; A. Black, Edinburgh ; 
and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin, 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, WITH W. HARVEY'S EMBELLISH- 


MENTS, 

This day is published, a new edition, the w 
jn } vol, P2mo0. beautiiully printed by Whitt: ) > 
penied with 49 very superior Wood-cuts, trom Dr awings by 
W. Harvey, price ss. han: ae ly bound ¥ 

MWe LIFE and SURPRISING ADVEN- 

TURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE, of York, Mariner, with 

a Biographical Account of Daniel Defoe, writtca ex; ressly for 

this Edition. 

This impression has been ¢ 








ally pri eee ae 
this fascinating work 





Miost 









auth ntic and correct editions o 

“Cn all the Crusoes we have seen, we like this the b st. “The 
engravings harming in design, and admirably executed: 
ties are of illustrations which such a’ velume de- 
serves; austhing can increase the popularity of Robin 


sou Crusoe, they are well calculated to do so. Lilerary Gaz. 
August, Isl. ‘ 
L wdon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
WORKS just publishes by Whittaker, 
Ave M ulla-lane. 
1. 
vs. post fvo, pd 
VIE REF i GE kin AME! 
By Mes. TROLLOP ; A 
Author of * The Domestic Manuers ot 
Il. 
In post Svo. pric e Hall-a-Guinea, 


Vreacher, aud Co, 


NCA; a 


» Americas.’ 


Novel. 





Our Villaze: Sketches of Rural Character 
and Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. The Fifth and con 
oluine, 


Mitt has more of chit wee 
than almost any other 


ulways full of good se i se 


country Eo 
8 GIWOVs eo 
inal observation : 
impru- 
dences of the pradent: she p aints lands« Apes with much of the 
trath and clearness of Gain dnd like him she peoples 
her scenes, not with the creations - her own faney so much as 
with the children of the soil, a little ragged sor 
their te tes neglected, but so full of life that we cans 
seviug them before us as We read. Her fame has down far and 
wide, and she has taken her rank with the ablest writers of the 
age; houours ought to be paid to her in every cottage; ber 
rks are pic tures of the manners and feelings of our peasantry; 
and she has had the good se to see that our rustics are not so 
wholly depraved an do shame! as Crabbe, with little charity, 
los drawn them.” —Atheneun, Sept. 15. . 
“The concluding votume of Us 
familiar life, which shows the family 
resemblance lo is predecessors. 
in ne umber, and all b r the imp 
and graphic pencil.”—Literary G 


~ ri 





feeling 
and watural 
she is aequa uted with the pride of the de, aud the 


ane ul orig 



























y of rustic scenes and 
wawents strong to lis 
tehes are twenty-four 
Miss Mitford's natural 
fe, Sept. 15. 












“ ‘lise Mitford is one of the traest painters of lile.”’—Spectator. 
Also, New Editions of the former Volumes, viz, 
ol, I. Ts. Gd. Vol. HL. 
Vol. TL. 8s. Gd. ve IV. aad 
Or the Set, of Five Volumes, handso smely bound, 2/, Gs. 
It. 
1 2 vols. 15m. price 7s-, or small 8vo, 12s. 

The Bo: ok of Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinxes, 
containing, in addition to Descriptive Letter-press, Ninety-six 
Eagravings, , coleure . — Nature. By Capt. Thowas Brown, 
RRS. BLS, M.W.S. Xe. 





“This iva deli stint ak. with no fe wer than ninety-six en- 











periags, col ured alter watur th by the stvle of its 
ientitic dese oe aneghongse its ge Peace wera ment, well calceu- 
lated toconvey ideas, at once correct and popular, of the habits 
= economy of the ‘beautiful tribes of which it treats.”—Lit, 
rrelle. 
“1 


The engravings alone would be at the 


price of the work.”—Nanday Times 
Iv. 
The Second Edition, enlarged, with au fad 
price Bsc in clot 1, 

The Writer’s and Studeunt’s Assistant; 
ompendious Dictionary of Englisi Svnonymes, rendering 
more common Wo and Phirases in the Enghsh Language into 
and presenting at one view 
a choice of the most appropriate 


ica cheap 


ex of every Word, 










wl scholastic : 








frow an ass 
casional cow t- 
ing ont, in a familiar between such of the 


Worls as are frequeutl yous 





y ! 
be character asa very weelul 












t 
le improvements, of Mr. Crabbe’s ie 
mymes. It is caloulated at once les 
rary compe tion, an! to assist in establishing nd 
uostyle, both ia speaking and writiug.” a’s 

izt 

ve 

The Twenty-third Fadition, revised by W, tor, M.A. 12mo 





ay 
and es red, 
Edition of Dr. Gold- 
sgland, with a Dieti rv, Biographical, 
every Diflic ulty, HNing the proper 
Words, aud rendering every part easy 
witha Continuation 


prece 6s. bound 

*innock’s ‘Improved 
smith’s History of f 
Historical, Nc., explainn 
Sound and Meaning of the 
fo be woderstood by the meanest capacity; 
of the History, from the Peace of 
1, several new Chapters, 
a ‘interesting and comprehens 
of tie Sovere peat ot 





Ainiens p to the year 
copious 











Eugiand ; with 
the Sovereigns and the Junior Branches of the present 
Family; a coloured Map, contain the Ancient and Modern 





Divisiows, de 


“oy 


-; and many other valu Improvements, 

msider this te be one of the most complete books of the 
ducation that has ever issned trom the press; 3 

nts so copious as to merita distinet eulogium. The 
every praise tor the pains and labour they hove 
bestowed in perfecting the publication.” —Lil. Gazette, 


Vi. 
Just ready, in18mo. 

A Popular Guide to the Observation of Na- 
ture; showing the yreot extent of Knowledge attainable by the 
unaided e xercise of the Senses. By Robert Mudie, Author of the 

British Naturalist,’ &c, Forming Vol, LXAXVII. of Constable's 
Miscellany, 


ec 
kind for 


improvene 





eliters deserve 











Early in November, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
PARIS; or, THE BOOK OF THE HUNDRED 
AND ONE; 


BEING TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 


DES CENT-ET-UN. 


LE LIVRE 


CELEBRATED FRENCH WORK, 


To which the following, amongst other distinguished living French Writers, have already contributed : 


DUCHESS D’ABRANT FOUIN 





BAZIN. GOZLAN, 
CHASLES. JANIN. 
DERVILLE. JACOB. 
DUMAS. PAUL DE 
DELRIEU, LUCHET. 
DROUINEAU, COUNT DE 


NODIER,. 
POMMIER 
ROUSSEAU, 


nocuH. 
KOCK. SALVANDI, 
SUE, 
PEY cROxEE Be MDLLE, VOIART. 


(the ex Minister. 


The Athene 
Parisian society 


ym, in reviewing 





he first volume of the French edition, 
each chapter of which is written without any communication vofthe writer’s particular views to his fc llow-labourers, 


states, that it is “a book describing the present state of 


excepl so far as it is uecessary to prevent several from choosimg the same subject.” 


W menue montaen, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


A NEW MILITARY DICTIONARY, 
Just published, ~ a ny idsome volume, small vo, with numerous 


+ price 10s, cany as boas rd 
DIC TION ARY of the “MIL ITARY 











SCIENCE: containing an Explanation of the Principal 
Terms — - Mathematics, Ariillery, avd Fortification; and 
comprising the S oe of the latest Regulations on COURTS- 
MARTIAL, "Y AY, PENSIONS, ALLOWANCES, &e.; 2 
parative lat leot Aux jentand Modern Geog hv; Achievements 
of the British Army; with an Address to Gentlemen entering 
-_ vied to Major-General Lord Pitz somerset, 


the Army. 
By 





- CAMPBELL, Lieut. 

‘tor Baliwin and Cra 
erton, Whitehall, 
MEPICAL AND CHEMICAL WORKS 

Poblished by Baldwin and Cradock, London. 

LEMEN' FP EXPERIMEN 

CHEMISTRY. 
By WILLIAM HENRY, 


nd 
ch, Paternoster-row : 








‘TAL 








° M.D. FARS. &e. 
The Eleventh Edition, compre hending all the Recent Dis- 
coveries; and illustrated with Ten Plates by Lowry, and several 





Engravings ou Wood, in 2 vols, 8vo. price Il, 14s. boards. 

An Outline of the Sciences of Heat and 
Flectricity. By Thomas Thomson, M.D.; being a First Portion 
of anew Ex un of Der. Thomson's System of Chem ina 
thick volume, 5vo., With numerous Cuts, price 15s. board 

An Attempt to Establish the First Principles 
of Chemistry by Experiment. By the same, In 2 vols. svo. 
price 14. 10s, in boards. 

An Inguiry into the Nature and Treatment 
of Diabetes, Calculus, and other atiections of the Urinary Organs. 
* Lmportance of attending to the State of the 
abic Di seases of _ Kidney and Bladder ; 

















with some 





Practi al Reales for determing the Nature of the Disease from 
the Sensible and ¢ hemical Pp perties of that Secretion. By 
William Prout, D. F.RS. 8¥o. Second Edition, much en- 


larged, with Coloured Re; 
boards. 

‘The Morbid Anatomy of the Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowels. By the late Dr. Armstrong. Ina Series of Plates 
from Drawings after Nature, and fully coloured, with descrip 
tive leiter-press. Royal 4to. price One Guinea each Part, or 
with the Piates uncoloured, price 10s. 6d. each, 

Facts and Observations relative to the Fever 
called Puerperal, By the same Author. Second Edition, en- 
lary ed, pri ce os, 8V¥0. boards, 

An Elementary System of Physiology + with 
a General Jadex. By Jolin Bostock, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Ia 3 
large vols. svo. price bs. boards, 


oresentations of various Calculi., 12s. 




















A New Supple ‘ment to the Phar aici of 


London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
Secoud Edition, svo. price 12s, boar 
Popular Illustrations of Medicine. By Shirley 
ver, M.D. boards. si 


ames Rennie. 





Paris. By 








Price 10s. 8vo. 


October 3tst will be published, 


PORTRAIT 
ing Portraits and Memoirs of the Bishop 
chess af Kent, and the “Marg quis London- 
53.3 imp. plain, 3s. 6d. 

il. 
toom =Scrap-Book for 1853, 
sby L. BE. L. Thirty-six highly-finished 
4to. price ls. elegantly bound. 
Il!. 

Baines’s History of the County of Lancaster, 
Part 21, embellished with a splendid Engra 
from Vandyke’s celebrated Painting of the 
demy 4to. 4tu. 58.3 roval 4to, lnudia, 6s. 


TATIONAL GALLERY, 


L 


oi Gloucester, the 





derry. 








with Poetical Hlustra 
Eugravings. 





. Robinson, 





Price, 





>; Toya 


IV. 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
Northumberland Ulustrated, Part 2, from original Drawings by 
J. Allom. Price 2s. 








Vv. 

Imperial Magazine; containing a fine Por- 
trait and an interesting Memoir of the late Sir Walter Scott. 
Price 1s. 

Vi. 

teform Ministers, 
Price 2s. 

Vil. 

Abstract of the Reform Bills for England, 
Ireland, and Scotland; also the Boundary Bill. With Notes and 
Explanations. Price 3s. 6d. Order ‘ The Caxton edition.’ 

London; Fisher, Son, and Co,; and Simpkiu and Marshall, 


The Lives of the 
By William Jones, M.A. 


Part 10. 








| 





rRAseRs MAGAZINE for NOVE MBER 
In TWO PARTS. 


1] Our Subscribers will perceive that we have 
issued a double Number of REGINA, 
induced us to take this step will, we are sure, be as satisfactory 
to them as to ourselves. Hitherto, owing to our having com- 
menced the Magazine upou a February, we have been obliged, 
most awkwardiy, to conclude one of the volumes with January, 
and begin its successor with February—instead of terminating 
regularly with the one year, and commencing the succeeding 
volume with the other, We bave long teit this inconvenience,— 
the incongruity of which has been often pointed out, and regretted, 
by our frie nds; and to remedy the matter at once, and ena able 
us to start with a fresh volume upon New Year’s Day, we now 
publish Qco Numbers. The present volume of REGINA will, 
therefore, hough it only embraces five fonths, contain, as 
usual, siz Numbers; and we trust that the double ones now 
issued for the purpose of obviating the above inconvenience, will 
be found in every respect equal to the best of their pred ssOrs. 
It is idle for people to talk of what they will do hereafter, The 
best way isto try them by their past deeds, by which standard 
only do we desire to be estimated. At the’ same time, without 
incurring the charge of presumption, we hope we may say, that 

s the Magazine has been progressively improvingin excellence, 
mf are indulging in no very rash degree of vaticination when 
we predict the likelihood of its continued improvement, and the 
srobability that, instead of falling off, it will get better upon our 
erage de especially as the literary resources for insuring e 
cellence are at this moment greater than they ever were—ample 
proofs of which declaration we trust we shall be able to give in 
the very first Number we publish. Having said these few words, 
we have nothing farther to add than to Wish our Subscribers all 
manner of health and happiness, and to assure them, for their 
comfort, that REGINA’S sale is increasing rapidly, in spite of 
bad times, open and conceaied foes, and opposition unparalleled 
in literary annals. Judeed, we believe we state no more than 
the truth’ n we say, that at this moment ours is the only 
Magazine in London—or we believe anywhere—which is on the 
advance in point of circulation, The rest are all, without ex- 
ception, stationary or retrograding. This of course will be 
denied; but it is a fact, to the treth of which every bookseller 
in town and country can bear ample testimony. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsmen; 
Subscribers’ Names are received, and the 
Monthly. 


this month 
The causes which have 



























by whom 
Numbers supplied 





NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 
on an entirely Original Plan, 
id of November, will be published, No, I. 
Price Three Halipence , of 
CHAMBERS’ 

H IST ORTICAL NEWSPAPER. 
ty WILLIAM and ROBERT CHAMBERS 
Editors of * Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” 

The Periodical now aunounced for publication is intended to 
form an instructive and entertaining Monthiy Miscellany, of a 
nburgh Journal, to which 
taste of readers, it may form a usetul 
The fol lowing are the features contemplated in the 


On Friday, the 












supplement. 
Historical Newspaper. 
Fach number wiil contain a complete at 


1 familiar view of the 
or general and local events, of the month preceding its 
In the composition of the les, an endeavour 
will be made to treat events rather in the dispassionate and pli- 
losophic style of history, than with the heat which immediate 
impressions, aud imperfect intelligence, are troduce into 
works of more frequent appearance. pally, papers will 
be introduced, illustrative of subjects inay prop * for a literary 
print; in the composition, however, of these and ail other articles 
the writers will sedalously avoid all partisanship; treating every 
subject in that simple and elementary manner, which has been so 
acceptable in the Journal. The work is also intended 
rnish to readers, of all classes, a ready means of refreshing 
their memories with details which they Were perlaps only able 
to glance at, in thei mirse with the other journals, during 
the ont aud bound up, along with the Journal, 
or 2s it will serve the purpose of a work of 
reference 1 the whole year;—an Annual 
Register, infact, at half the price of a Ma me. 

Chambers’ Historical Newspaper, like t Journal, 
printed both in Edinburgh and London, a if 
lished in all the large towns in Scotland anc 
day. The Scottish and English editions will respec 
in the matter of local intelligence, to the 
various countries in which they are publis nd, in both cases, 
the news, foreizn and domestic, will be brought up to the d 
preceding publication. The work will be beautifully printed 
a super-royal sheet, forming eight pages quarto, uniform in size 
and appearance with the Journal, Bei by the mode of its pub- 
lication, placed beyond the scope of the taxes on the diffusion of 
public intelligence, it will be uno higher price than the 
Journal, namely, Three Halfpence, or supplied to Subscribers, 
for a whole year, for Oue Shilling and Sixpence ; and thus every 
man will be enabled, at least once in the month, to do that which 
very few can do at any time—purchase a newspaper for deliberate 
perusal at his own fireside, and which le may retain for the use 
of his family. 

London: published by William Orr, 14, Paternoster-row; and 
William aud Robert Chambers, 19, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, 


News, 
appearance. 
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ences ot 









will be 
possible, pub- 
ind on the same 
tively be suited, 
and uses of the 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





CHURCH 


THE 


OF 





ENGLAND. 





PUBLISHED ON THE 1st OF EVERY MONTH, PRICE 2s, 


THE BRITISH MAGAZINE 


The BRITISH MAGAZINE forms a Monthly Register of useful information for the ParocutaL CLerGy, and acomplete BrexicaL, Ecciestasticat, and Literary 


Miscetcany of Reiicion and Morats for CHURCHMEN, combining the 


several provinces of a MaGazine, a Review, and an Historicat ReGIstTer. 


No, 9, for 


NOVEMBER, contains, among many curious and valuable Articles, by eminent and learned Writers, both Divines and Laymen, the following Original Papers: — 


EXNING 


ON CHURCH REFORM. 

On the necessity of giving the public correct information respect- 

ing the Established Chureli. 
‘Thomas & Becket. 

NOTICES of the OLDEN TIME, 
Judas Candles—Pews, dc, &e 
SACR m D POETRY, 
IALs. 
Warrington rv. Sadler Cimportan to Tithe-payers), 
Right to make Church-rate 
ORIGINAL CORR SPONDENCE, 

Letter from Dr. Burton. 
On Parochial Benetit Cinbs, 
Ou Tithes—Ou Catechizing. 
Church Briets and King’s Letters. 
Clothing Clubs—sunday Pay wents. 


LONDON: Joun Tunnict, 250, Regent-street ; 
Panker, Oxford ; ‘Snanz, ie ambridge, 


and T. C. 


ECTURES on LAW. Aone s Ce OLLEGE, 
Londou.—Professor PARK will deliver the INTRODUC- 
TORY LECTURE to the COURSE on the PRACTICE of CON- 
VEYANCING on TUESDAY, the 30th instant, at Eight o’Clock 
in the Evening precisely, Any Gentleman presenting his Card 
will receive admittance to the Lecture. ‘The Course will be cou- 
tinued every ‘Tuesday and Friday Evening at Bight o’Clock till 
Christinas, » OTTER, M.A, Priucipal. 
2th October, 1832. 


ATIONAL G AL LERY of PR ACTIC \L 

SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE-STREET, 
wear St. Marto’s Church, WEST STRAND. Open daily from 
1U lo 6,—Adumission, Is. Catalogue, 1s. 


NOW EXHIBITING. 
PERKINS’ newly-diseovered System of generating Ste 
emplified by aSTEAM GUN, discliarging, with one-fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowde r, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 
against a Target, in four seconds, every successive half hour 
during the day. 
Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-wheel 
in common use, and by that of Perkins’ late invention, 
Hoklsworth’s newly-invented Revolving Rudde 
An Appatatus by Perkins, showing a briliiant combustion of the 
hardest steel, eflected by its being brought in contact wiih a soft 
iron plate, revolving with au intense rapidity 
Specimeus of Perkins’ System of Printing ‘with hardened Steel 
Plates and Rollers, and of the transfer of Eugravings on Steel 
irom ove Plate aud Roller to others, without limit as to number, 
A Mazuet, by Saxton, capable of igniting gunpowder, 
Uorivalled Colleetionsof Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains, 
and Minerals, highly interesting to the antiquarian aud the 
geologist. 
Au Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 
ounds to the square inch, aciterm fluids, liquids, or solids, 
Nhibited every day at 2 and 4 o'clock. 
Exempliication of Watson’s Plin for preventing Ships founder- 
jing at Sea. 
Sectional and Working Models of Steam Engines. 
Model of the pre d London and Biumningiam Railway. 
Models of new Framing of slips, various improved Anchors, 
iy gt rs, Gun Carriages, Fop-mast Pid, Cat-head Stopper, Lite- 
ralts, Liie-preservers, and nemerous otherapparatus. 
A Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among 
which will be found some splendid “ luctions of Murillo, 
The Royal Neraphine, and the Harmonica, new Musical 
lostramenis; performed on at intervals 
Numerous other Models aud ¢ jee mierest and amusement 
are vow exbibited, and additions to the Galiery are daily received, 


r YHE QUART ERLY REVIEW, No. XCY. 
is published THIS DAY, 
Johu Murray, Albemarle-street, 


my, @N- 


his day is published, with 14 Plates, 8vo0. price 10s. a 


rE = BOTANICAL) ~=MISCELLANY, 


No. VUE. 
By Prote-sor HOOKER, 
Johu Murray, Albemarie-street. 


ryy Hl 


Just published, the 3rd Editiou of Cimtariaiat 
i M E 8 S I A H. 
POEM in SIX BOOKs. 
By R. MONTG OME RY, A Sooke ” ~ the *Gmnipresence of 
the “it 
John Ollice of ko Britis! sli 1 Magazine,’ 250, Regent- 
stree 


Tarrill, 

no. 3s. Od. &@ new edition « of the oar 
n=. R AL HISTORY of SE L BORNE, 
yi By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M. A. 
With Additions by Sir W. 


An enlarged edi 
“ luittaker, Tr r 


} JARDINE, Bart. 
m of the work, in small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
icher and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


“XE Ww Ep btetana COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 
2 is published, price 13s. i boards, 
ISSI: RTATLONS on the PROPHECIES, 
which have remarkably been fuitilled, and at this time 
are tuifilling in the World. 
By la ey NEWTON, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

Printed for Longman and Cc John Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson ; Hatchard and Son; isaidwin and Cradock ; J.G. 
and F, Rivingty ton; Hamilton and Co. Duncan; Whittaker 
and Co. ; Black, Young, and Co.; Simpiin and Marshall; a. 
Dowding ; K. Mackie; "and J. H, Parker, Oxford, 


CHURCH, 


(Accompanied by a beautiful Engraving.) 


REVIEWS of NEW BOOKS, 


MISCELLANEA, 
Remarks on the Taste and Etiects of collecting Fragments. 
Of Ancient Architecture, by Win. Twopeny, Esq. 
The Edinburgh Review and Spanish Church. 
Illustrations of the Election of Teachers. 
Clergy in New South Wales, Xc. Xe. 


IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS, 
Augmentation of Livings. 
Emigration—Quebec Emigrant Society, 
Phe Bishop ot Durlam aud his Clergy. 
Abstracts of Bills and Acts of Parliament. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 





SMITH, 12, Berners-strect ; 


Oxford, Cambridge, King’s Colicge, Scotiand, Ireland, Wales, 


America, &c. 


we ba ALTER 
3s. Od. in clot 


nO. 
N EMOIRS: ‘of the MARC {IIONES S de 
e . LAROCHE JAQUELEIN, With a Preface and Notes, 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart 

This Volume contains a Narrative of the Vendean War, by a 
lady who persoually shared in ail the exciting events of that un- 

paralleled are pg 
take r, 

Pius a is published, iu sve ive 6s. 6d. in boards, 


’ 
YE RMONSon the SPIR i rUAL COMP ORT 
and ASSURANCE attainable by OBEDIENCE and CON- 
FORMLTY to the on + JESU S CHRIST ; adapted to Memory. 
With an Esss 4 ou the of Memory as a means of Grace. 
y HE SRY i ISKINE HEAD, M.A 
Rector of Fenlien, Devon, and Chaplain to His oyal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland. 
Printed tor J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churehyard, and 
Waterloo-piace, Pall Mall. 


sc = 


Treacher and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


SUFFOLK—Reetor, the Rev. T. F. Dispiy, D.D. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 

Preferments, Clerical Appointments, Ordinations, Clergy de- 
cease —alphabetically arranged in ‘Tables; Marriages and 
Births. 

EVENTS of each MONTH, arranged under COUNTIES, 
contined to matters relating to the Clergy, the Church, aud’ the 
Voor. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS and ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGEN 
State of the Funds, London Markets, &c. &c. And with 
A MAP of the CANADA COMPANY’S SETTLEMENT; 

Extracts from their Report. 

Also the usual variety of papers on subjects highly interesting 
and useful to the Clergy, Scholar, Autquarian, Land-owuner, 
Magistrate, Country ‘oa Parochial Officers, and Reli- 
gious and Benevolent Wor 


to whom Communications for the Editor (postpaid), Books for Review, and Advertisements, are to be directed ; 


R. AVIGATION, AND COMMERCE, 

is day is pabiehed, in 8v0. 

{SUPPLE MENT (1832—1833) to the Fif- 
i= teenth Edition 4 The MERCHANT, SHIP-OW NER, and 
SHIP-MASTEL’S IMPORT and EXPORT GUIDE, By Autho- 
rity of H. M. Siva rament, 

By CHARLES POPE, M.R.S.L. 
Controtle te of Accounts in the Portot Bristol. 
London: Published by W. Pope, No. ele sree 
of the several Agents, and of all B voksellers. Pri q 


CTT * deny 8v0. | orice 3s. sewe: 
PRAC AL TRE ATISE on 


CHOLER “ as : y bos appeared in various Parts of the 
Metropolis. 
By ALEXANDER TWEEDIE, M.R.C 
Resident Neti - Onticer to the City of London C ‘oleraospa 
CHARLES GASEL r 
a he zeon to the Marshal Prison, 
Smith, Elder, and o. Cornhill. 


SHIPPING, 


oo 
5. 6d 








This day is publishe -d, in 12mo. price 6s, 6d. in boards, 
WXPLANATORY = LECTURES) on 
a ae ling to ST. MATTHEW, 
y K JOHN PENROSE 
Forme 9 ot Corpus Christi Colleg ord. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. P aul’s Churchyard, and 
Vaterloo-place, I Mall. 


| EV. C. GIR TONE’S COMME 
TARY on the NEW TESTAMENT. 

Vine 3rd Number will be published on the ist of November, 
price 6d, 

Printed for J. G. — F. Riv 
Wate: ee Pali Mail. 

tit The First Part, rete sining the G mq ls of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, may be had, in boards, price 9» 


the 


vington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 


Chis day is published, in lzmo. price Ss. in boards, 


N EXPLANATION of the PSALMS, as 





read inthe Liturgy of the Charch. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A, 

P tees for J. G. aud F. Rivington, Bookseilers to the Society 
fox mmoting Christian Kuowledge, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Wate hes: place, Pall Mall. 

tt This” Work has been justadded to the Society's C utalogue, e 


On the 31st instant (to be continued mor ithly), No. PEL. of 

N AJON'S CABINET GALL ERY of 
PICTURES, containing Three beautiful Line Engravings, 

1nd Three Descriptions by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM; viz. Vor- 
trait of Govartius—Vanpyke; Death of Chatham (containing 
56 accurate Likenesses)—CorLery; and a tine unpublished 
Landscape, by WiLson. 

The price of each Number is only 2s. 6d.; or India proofs, 
large paper, 5s. 

** Once more we give our zor “i wishes to an enterprise so pa- 
triotic and so praiseworthy.” 

o be had of all Box ”k and P rintsellers. 


~ Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s. inc ‘Joth, 


TPUE ISLAND of PROPONTIS, and other 
POEM». 
By E. PINKERTON, 
David Rovertson. Edinburgh: Oliver and Bovd, 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


A Splendid Eagraving of 
INDSOR Cc ST LE, 
PORTRAIT OF LADY SOPHIA SIDNEY, 


AND A BEAUTIFUL 
Eldest Daughter of His Majesty, (with a Memoir, ) 
will be given ou the Ist of Novemberinthe COURT MAGAZINE, 
No. V., edited by the Hon, Mrs. Nonron. 

N.B. This Plate of Windsor Castle forms No. 1. of the Land- 
scape Gallery of the Seats of the Nobility and _ al ang ddaces, 
from original Drawings by W. Daniell, Esq. R.A., to appear 
Mouthly, in addition to the = le Porirait Gallery, "Be the most 


eminent Painters and 
TH “ENGRAVINGS OF 


“> Ol RE > 
ewest Fashions, also given Monthly in 
The COU RT MAGAZINE. are taken from original Drawings, 
expressly designed by Mr. P arris, to illustrate, in the most beau- 
| tiful and perfect manner, the Newest Fashions, which are com- 
municated, with full descriptions, by Madame ‘Maradau Carson, 
the celebrated Modiste of Hanover- -square. 
The Court Magazine is regularly supplied by every Bookseller, 
Printseler, and Newsman, throughout the Kingdom. 
Published by Edward Bull, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 


Glasgow: 
London : 





THEATRICAL ANNUAL. 
This day is published, in vo. price 8s. bound, and gilt edges, 
embellished with upwards of 200 Engravings on Wood, from 
Desig us by T burston, Harvey, &c.; engraved by Branstou and 
Wright, and others, 
NHE DR: AM ATIC SOUVENIR; being 
Literary and Graphical Hlustrations of Shakepeere, and 
other celebrated English Dramatists; with an Historical View 
of the English stage. 
London: Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet- street. 


YAILY CHANT THE SUMMER 

I BIRDS. 

From the Morning Post, No. 19,281—** No musical production 
of late years has surpassed in elegance and originality the Cava- 
tina of *Gaily chant the Summer Birds,’ a composition which 
has been honoured with the universal admiration of the fashion- 
able circles, and which, for its | brilliancy, has been aptly termed 

‘a gem of sparkling radiance.’ Mr. De Pinna, the composer of 
this highly suecessiul sample of vivid imagination, has fully 
maintained the distinguished popularity he had acquired in his far- 
famed ballad, * There lives a Young Lassie,’ sung with such en- 
thusiastic encores by Mr. Templet ton, at the Thais Royal, 
Drury Lane. Iu the bolder style of compositions, } De Pinna 
has been no less felicitous, in proof of which we may "adduce his 
spleadid Sous, * With a Bosom that burns with a Patriot's dame’ 
and * A Pirate’s Life,’ two compositions which, for spirit, anima- 
tion, and vizorous accompaniments, have not been excelled. For 

fowing melodies, Mr. De Pinna stands unrivalled. Who ever 
= vard his Serenade, ‘When rosy Daylight flies’; ibis Ballad, 
*The Maid of Venice’ ; or his Tyrolienne,‘O! ‘nis sweet at 
merry morn,” without being delighted with their graceful sim- 
plicity !”” 
' ‘ Published by Keith, Prowse and Co. 48, Che: 


THE MUSICAL GEM. 
On the ist of November will be published, handsomely bound ia 
4to. with gilt edges and gold device, price 18s. 

NHE MUSICAL GEM: a Souvenir for 1833, 

Edited by N. MORI and W, BALL. 

This splendid Annual contains Fifteen Songs, Ballads, and 
Duets, in English, French, Malian, and German ; Ten Pianoforte 
Vieces, Fantaisies, Airs, Rondos, Waltzes, and Quadriiles, from 
Meyerbeer rated “opera, * Robert le Diable,’ and the grai 
opera ‘La tation.’ The Music by Hummel, Beethoven, 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssobn Barthoidy, Auber, the Chevalier New- 
koum, Schubert, Moscheles, H. Herz, Vaccaj, Madame Mali- 
bran, Madame . -r Damoreau, Miss E, Windsor, C. - Horn, 
E. Perry, aud A. Lee. The Poetry by T. H. Bayly, T. Hood, 
Exq., W. E. Atttie sae and w alter Thornton Ric hardson, Enq. 
The’ Embellishments consist of highly-finished Portrails of 
Madame Stockhausen, Madame Cinti Damoreau, Madame 
Schroeder Devrieut, and Henri Herz; with Autographs of emi- 
nent Professional Characters, e 

London: Mori and Lavenu, 28, New Bond-street. Bills with 
Contents to be had at all Music and Booksellers’, 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court,Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday atthe ATHEN AU M OFFICE, No. 2 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTIC gh and sold by 
all Bookse liers and’ Newsvenders in Town and Country; 
G.G. Bennis, No. 55, Rue Neuvest. Fae in Paris; Messrs. 
Pratrs& Barry, Brussels; Pentors & Besser, Hambare; 
F. Fieiscuer, Leipzig; Messrs. Peapopy & Co. New York, 
and Gray & Bowen, sony America.—Price 4d. ; or in 
Monthly Parts (in a wrappe 

Advertiooments, andC crnmiinications for the Editor(postpaid), 

to be forwarded to the Ofice as above. 
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